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| “TREVELLYN—OCTOBER” By W. ELMER SCHOFIELD, N.A. 
AT FIFTH AVENUE 
January 15th to 27th —Paintings by W. ELMER SCHOFIELD, N.A. 
Entire Month —Special Exhibition of Sculpture by AMERICAN ARTISTS. 
' 
i AT 15 VANDERBILT AVENUE i 
Through January 20th —Water Colors by LEON CARROLL. 
i ae —Prints by AMERICAN ARTISTS. 
i January 30th to February 24th—Sculpture, "The Races of Man" by MALVINA HOFFMAN, N.A. 
i 
| GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES | 
| | 
“All That Is Sane In Art” 
1 15 VANDERBILT AVENUE FIFTH AVENUE at 5Ilst STREET 
(Grand Central Terminal) (Old Union Club Building) 
NEW YORK CITY | L 
| (Open Daily, Excepting Sunday, 9:30 A. M. to 5:30 P. M.) | 
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Art vs. Politics 


There has been much ‘comment in the art 


world on the ruthiess wey in which courses - 


having to do with art and art appreciation 
have been removed from the curriculums 
of the public schools-in many American 
communities. Not only has art suffered, but 
also other cultural phases of education. The 
feeling exists that in many instances—per- 
haps even in a large majority of cases— 
this has been the result of the squandering 
of public money by politicians, who, faced 
with the result, are slashing expenses in 
ways least affecting themselves. 

The Office of Education of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior now comes forward 
with an analysis of the situation that shows 
the extent of the damage that is being done 
to American education. It reveals the 
“economics” that have been made in the pub- 
lic schools by comparing the figures of the 
1932-33 school year with those of 1931-32, 
and with those of 1930-31. The amazing 
fact becomes known that $368,000,000 less 
was spent on public schools in both urban 
and rural communities last season than in 
1930-31. 

It is in the politician-ridden cities that 
education is worse hit. Reports from 299 
typical cities scattered throughout the na- 
tion disclose reductions in per-pupil cost 
running as high as 41 percent in a single 
year, the period between 1932 and 1933. 
The average decrease for all cities is 22 
percent. The average total cost of educating 
a child for the year 1933 in these 299 cities 
was $87.65. This compares with $113.03 for 
1932. 

In commenting on the situation, George 
F. Zook, United States Commissioner of 
Education, says: “The reductions represent 
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in part a lowering of the standards of edu- 
cation in American cities.” 

This lowering of the standard of educa- 
tion in American cities inflicts its worst in- 


jury undoubtedly on art. No matter what 
recognition and no matter what aid the 
federal government gives to art, this bene- 
fit will be partly or wholly erased by the 
constant removal of art courses from the 
public schools, particularly in the cities. Art 
lovers and artists, the chapters of the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League, the wo- 
men’s clubs of the nation, and all other cul- 
tural organizations should join at this time 
for the protection of art education. They 
should see to it that the process of strangu- 
lation is stopped. And they should make 
sure that when better times come, the dam- 
age already done is completely repaired. 
At the urging of The Music Digest the 
music world is arraying itself against the 
warfare which politics is making against 


that branch of culture in the public schools. | 


Tue Art Dicest urges that the art world 
be no less prompt in protecting American 
civilization against the despoilers. 


Slipping? 

Probably many readers of THe Art Dt- 
GEST have been in the situation of Mr. Car- 
mine Dalesio, of the Babcock Galleries, 
New York, who got considerably obfuscated 
while taking a walk recently, and who, 
when he recovered from the daze, still had 
a puzzled feeling not unmixed with amuse- 
ment. The story is told here in Mr. Dalesio’s 
own words: 

“I visited the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art especially to see the newly purchased 
Hubert van Eycks. Coming before the pic- 
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tures I was overwhelmed by a sincere relig- 
ious feeling. I felt that I should kneel before 
them in prayer with hands clasped. They 
were a comfort to me and as I left the 
museum I got the feeling of walking on 
air. 

“The day was sunny and cool and walk- 
ing to 57th Street seemed much better than 
taking the bus. Everything went well until 
I noticed in the 70's some paintings in a 
window, Being an art dealer myself, I 
stopped to inspect them. I said, ‘They must 
be works by some important French mod- 
ernist or probably an American who is 


| following in the footsteps of the modern 


French. I went closer and read a sign under 
the paintings and to my surprise and embar- 
rassmeni it said: ‘These paintings are works 
of eight year old children” That got me. I 
don't know how I got back to the gal- 
leries. My walking must have been guided 
by the subconcious. Upon my arrival Mr. 
Babcock asked what I had thought of the 
van Eycks. Van Eycks for the moment 
were out of my mind, I said, ‘Mr. Babcock, 
something is wrong. I don’t understand. 
Things have changed’ ‘Why?’ said Mr. 
Babcock. ‘Simply because, after having seen 
two of the most beautiful and impressive 


paintings, I mistook the works of eight year 


EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 

After all the revolts and movements for 
getting away from this and that in painting, 
it would seem as if nothing remained to get 


away from except art. If a lot of people 
who exhibit would really do that and take 
up agriculture there might be more onions 
in the grocery and fewer in the gallery. 
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old children in a window for modern mas- 
ters. I’ve been with you, in the picture busi- 
ness, thirty-two years next month, and used 
to be able to tell the difference,. but since 
modern art has come in they certainly have 
me confused. I’ve studied art in the schools 
and have seen many galleries of fine paint- 
ings in my day. Never has anything like 
this happened to me. What is the reason 
for it, Mr. Babcock?’ 

“*Dalesio, said Mr. Babcock, ‘you must 
be slipping,” 


Judgment Pending 


Bitter, bitter! The plaints of rejected 
artists against the administration of the Pub- 
lic Works of Art Project come to editors 
of newspapers and art publications by every 
mail, and the discontent has even reached 
the stage of organied public demonstrations. 
One was held in New York, outside the 
office, in the Whitney Museum, of Mrs. 
Juliana R. Force, chairman of the New 
York regional committee. More than 10 
persons, one-fourth of them women, took 


part, according to the papers. They carried § 
banners, one of which read, “Art Work § 


for Needy Artists or Immediate Cash Re- 
lief!” The demonstrators belonged to the 
Unemployed Artists Association. Five of 
their spokesmen were given a hearing by 
Mrs. Force, who invited them to submit 
their grievances in writing. This, she says, 
they refusd to do. 

What can be done about the situation? 
Nothing of course, now. The project will 
have to be judged after all the work is 
done. Those in charge were instructed: to 


[Continued on page 32] 
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Speicher’s Triumph 

Eugene Speicher, after an absence of five 
years, re-appears with a one-man show at the 
Rehn Gallery, New York. The critics agree 
that the exhibition is the most outstanding 
event so far in the current New York art 
season. Four of the critics devoted two col- 
umns each to the show. Daring statements and 
bold assertions were included. Edward Alden 
Jewell, covering a lot of ground, wrote in the 
New York Times: 

“For sheer technical excellence no living art- 
ist in America—or as far as I am aware, in 
Europe—is his superior. Speicher, of course, 
is more than just an accomplished technician. 
Were he not, then he might just quietly be 
left turning out picture after picture within 
the precincts of the National Academy. His 
is genuinely creative painting. Speicher, it is 
true, hasn’t conspicuously directed his great 
natural talent into channels of invention. He 
isn’t likely to be hailed as the prophet and 
leader of a new school. Instead he has chosen 
to stick close to a venerable painting tradition 
whose career, checkered with ups and downs, 
may without difficulty be traced back through 
centuries.” 

Praising Speicher’s grave sincerity and his 
directness, Royal Cortissoz of the New York 
Herald Tribune said: “I am appreciatively con- 
scious of his wholesome avoidance of certain 
elements current in modern painting. He is 
Not imitative of French fads. He does not 
rely upon ‘chic.’ He could not be ‘sloppy’ if 
he tried. If there is originality in his art it 
is not factitiously brought in on a deliberate 
hypothesis of ‘self-expression,’ but is there quite 
spontaneously, an altogether natural and in- 
voluntary contribution. In short, he is an 
artist of character, with essentially serious 
aims.” 

It is te belief of Henry McBride of the 
New York Sun that, if put up to popular 
vote, Speicher would be artist No. 1 among 
living Americans. He lauded in a “displeased” 
sort of way the lack of excitement in Speicher’s 
canvases. “It is essentially calm, conservative 
and workmanlike. We like that, it seems. 
We hate to be jolted out of our serenity by 
art. We prefer to leave all that sort of thing 
to our politicians. In private life we want 
peace and quiet. We get it chez Speicher, 
chez Hopper, chez Gifford Beal, chez practically 
all the artists who succeed easily with us. 
It seems to be our note. What we say in 
defense to our sluggishness, is that we dislike 
fakes, we dislike senationalism, we dislike 
puzzles.” 

There is nothing, neurotic or self expressive 
about Speicher, according to McBride, for his 
work is essentially “healthy.” His landscapes 
are “effectively and solidly built up, and have 
the same kind of handscmeness that the artist 
strives to get in his studies of people. Both 
landscapes and figure-pieces have the attractive- 
ness of health. Tragedies, subtleties and deep 
thinking may come along in the future, but 
in the meantime health is a distinct asset, 
and the public is not to be blamed for seiz- 
ing all of it that it can get.” 

And Margaret Breuning of the New York 





Sloan’s Cross-Hatchings Excite Critics 





“Jewell in \Red,” by John Sloan. 


A number of John Sioan’s early personal 
scenes which established his reputation as a 
caustic commentator on the local scene were 
included in his extensive show at the Montross 
Gallery. This was Sloan’s first exhibition in 
four years and contained many of his recent 
works, in which he employs a new and gayer 
technique of cross-hatching with quick brush 
strokes. The above portrait is an example of 
his new style of work, which was introduced 
in his last one man show in 1930. 

Although the critics did not agree on the 
merits of Sloan’s new method, Edward Alden 
Jewell of the New York Times admits that it 
is unique. “There is a whole new stock of 
the vividly keyed-up, cross-hatched nudes. 


Evening Post: “Speicher’s work demonstrates 


that style is not only the reflection of the 
personality of the artist which invests all his 
work with an appreciable quality, but that, 
further, it is that inevitability in its expres- 
sion, which proclaims it, like the straight line 
between points, the swiftest and surest path 
to the goal he wishes to reach. When tech- 
nical accomplishment reaches this degree, one 
[Continued on page 14] 





‘be accomplished. 


None of these, perhaps, carries actually further 
the method first enunciated in 1930, but the 
fact that he has continued systematically in 
this direction makes it clear that Mr. Sloan 
regards his newer technique as one by means 
of which much that is truly significant may 
Opinions on this score are 
pretty certain to differ, yet the art world will 
probably be in general agreement with regard 
to the uniqueness, at any rate, of the painter’s 
achievement.” 

Henry McBride of the New York Sun was 
delighted with this new form of brush work: 
“Sloan become the painter pure and 
simple. He has also gcne back to the old 
method of underpainting in tempera, carrying 
on the work in oils with glazes, and in his 
case, extensive hatchings in the interests of 
modeling and greater transparency. His palette, 
too, has become gayer and warmer in tone, 
and there has been a vast gain in vivacity 
and luminosity and atmospheric quality. Some 
of these later canvases—they are all nudes 
or studies of heads—display, without being at 
all imitative, a fairly Renoir-like delight in the 
seductions of the female form and gayly-hued 
stuffs.” 


has 
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Words of Masters 


Cyril Kay-Scott, director of the Denver 
Art Museum, once had the distinctive privi- 
lege of browsing in the immense Bibl othéque 
Nationale in Paris and examining unique 
and priceless books and manuscripts seldom 
seen even by the normally favored entrant 
into that unparalleled library. From these 
he translated note books full of the words 
of the great masters of painting. Some of 
these sayings by the greatest of the great, 
many of them more drastic and revolution- 
ary than anything said since, are presented 
by Mr. Kay-Scott in the Rocky Mountain 
News: 

Occasionally the sayings of the great masters 
are very ironic and pithy. A sinister example 
is a bitter retort of Degas when he was asked 
what he thought of Whistler and replied: 
“He’s the prince of amateurs.” A cutting 
answer of Michelangelo is also recorded. A 
common practice in those days was to use 
a compass to measure the object to be drawn. 
When an assistant asked Michelangelo the 
best way to handle a compass the master re- 
marked: “One should have his compass in 
his eye and not in his hand.” Puvis de Cha- 
vannes once exclaimed while looking at the 
very realistic canvases of a colleague: “Stories 
illustrated in oil give me the creeps.” Chardin 
is reported, when a contemporary asked what 
kind of colors he painted with, to have an- 
swered: “One uses colors but one paints with 
feeling.” An unsuccessful painter is said to 
have asked Rembrandt’s advice about going 
to Italy. Rembrandt replied: “Here at home 
you will find beauty that all your life will be 
too short to comprehend. If you can’t express 
nature right around you, Italy, so beautiful, 
will be no use to you.” 

The remarks of the great masters about art 
quality and soundness are often worth the 
most careful study. Their insistence on the 
necessity of a thorough knowledge of drawing, 
for instance, will sound natural to those who 
are familiar with the opinions of competent 
teachers and critics of today. Ingres’ famous 
maxim, “Drawing is the probity of art,” is 
a well known example. Michelangelo once 
said: “The science of drawing, or line, is the 
source and essence of painting, sculpture and 
architecture. Whoever reaches mastery in it 
possesses a great treasure.” 

Leonardo da Vinci presaged clearly the mod- 
ern requirement and difficulty of securing plas- 
ticity in drawing when he wrote: “It is harder 
to shade a figure than to draw its contours and 
demands more study and reflection.” 

Both the old and the modern masters have 
contributed profound sayings regarding this 
first of all the steps in the visual arts. One 
of the very profoundest is Cézanne’s remark: 
“There are no lines and there are no shadings. 
There are only contrasts.” Few of us, either 
in drawing or in looking at drawings, stop to 
realize that there are no lines in nature. A line 
is a pure convention to designate feelings of 
change in that fragment of nature used as a 
motif. Neither are there cross hatchings such 
as those with which we blacken the paper to 
represent shade. The lighter or darker dif- 
ferently colored spots are all that we really see 
in a landscape or a figure. 

Another excellent and very true dictum laid 
down by Carriére is the following: “Forms 
don’t exist in themselves but solely by their 
multiple relations.” So many really nice people 
have all the symptoms of epilepsy when one 
tries to emphasize this. And even an ele- 
mentary knowledge of psychology and phi- 
losophy will convince anyone that he can’t 


even conceive of an unrelated thing or object. 
Then when a sensible and sincere critic places 
the emphasis on the valid relations in a work 
of art rather than on the mere objects de- 
picted, good regular folks begin to look like 
distressed sailors just rescued from a protrac- 
tedly sunken submarine. I sometimes won- 
der how attractive ladies of this mind would 
like their charm to be deduced from a sepa- 
rate inspection of their removed livers, toe 
nails, eardrums, larynxes and other not in- 
trinsically thrilling appurtenances with no cog- 
nizance of the mystic and magical relation- 
ships of these and other contrivances, mean- 
ingless alone, that constitute a lovely human 
creature. 


Banished 


Cheshire cats and Tweedledums and 
Tweedledees can have no place on the walls 
of the Detroit public schools, according to the 
Detroit Board of Education. Those time-hon- 
ored nursery characters, the members of the 
board contend, are unsuitable for juvenile 
imaginations because of their grotesqueness and 
incongruous proportions. So gnomes, pixies 
and Mother Goose characters are out. 

According to the New York Times, the dis- 
cussion arose when alist of proposed P. W. A. 
projects which call for the painting of “suit- 
able” murals in the schools was brought before 
the board. “Grotesque pictures have no place 
in the schools,” said Mrs. Laura F. Osborn, 
a board member. “The only effect they will 
have will be to send the children screaming 
to their mothers or give them nightmares.” 

One member suggested that the old woman 
who lived in a shoe might be suitable, but 
Mrs. Osborn would have none of it. Perhaps 
the poverty element had something to do with 
it, for the poor little children are quite scantily 
clothed and lean looking, and the old woman 
is usually much harassed because of so many 
mouths to feed. This subject, along with old 
Mother Hubbard, her famished dog and her 
meagre cupboard, would be bad, psychological- 
ly, in starting the children’s day. 

The board finally approved as “suitable” a 
series of thirty panels which will depict the 
origins of various instruments used in a sym- 
phony orchestra. 





If Villon Were King! 


Marcel Duchamp, who painted the famous 
“Nude Descending the Staircase,” came to the 
United States this Winter to put on the Bran- 
cusi show of sculpture at the Brummer Gallery, 
New York. Then his sister, Suzanne Duchamp, 
held an exhibition of her water colors at the 
Delphic Studios. Now his brother, Jacques 
Villon (the name Villon is assumed), is hav- 
ing a show of twenty-four canvases at the 
Marie Harriman Galléry, New York, until Jan. 
27. There is no question that the pursuit of 
art is a characteristic of the Duchamp-(Villon) 
family (for there was the late Raymond Du- 
champ-Villon, sculptor and architect). 

Jacques Villon was represented in the first 
large Cubist exhibition in Paris organized by 
Gleize and Metzinger in 1912. Together with 
his brothers, Villon participated in many of 
the important modern exhibitions in Paris, 
including the Salon des Independants of 1911 
and the Salon d’Automne in 1912, and again 
in 1913, where his paintings attracted much 
attention. 

The collection now being exhibited covers 
the period of 1916 to 1933 and includes still 
lifes, figures and abstract compositions. Some 
of the pictures are loans from Walter Pach, 
Mrs. Jay C. Guggenheimer and Miss Kath- 
erine Dreier. 


The C.W.A. Peril 


A cry of warning to the artists who are 
doing C. W. A. work was voiced by Junius 
Cravens, critic of the San Francisco News, 
Writing on West Coast conditions, Mr. Cravens 
asserts that the artists must succeed in these 
projects, no matter what the conditions, or 
else American art will suffer a terrific blow. 
He writes: 

“The joker in the pack is that the poor 
artist, who did not seek such relief in the 
first place, but who can ill afford to refuse it 
if it is thrust upon him, is ultimately going 
to have to bear the brunt of all the mistakes 
that are made by those who deal the cards, 

“The American public’s respect for the art- 
ist has never been great. He is generally 
looked at askance as being a weird, abnormal 
individual, a sort of social outcast who is 
sometimes tolerated and occasionally patron- 
ized. He is really outside the pale—fortunate- 
ly. But unfortunately in the present case he 
is being put on the spot. If he doesn’t make 
good, in spite of any and all conditions which 
may be imposed upon him, art will be as dead 
an issue in this country as is Prohibition. It 
will take years to undo the damage which 
the profession may easily suffer. 

“American art has developed tremendously 
during recent years, but it is now being placed 
in an exceedingly precarious position. Its fu- 
ture is being taken out of the hands of the 
artists themselves. Either it is going to gain 
ground in national conscicusness or it will be 
completely wrecked. In either case the artist 
has become but a pawn in the game, at least 
for the moment. Will the game be fair or 
crooked?” 


Portraits of Personages 


Recently completed portraits of well known 
personages will be on view in the one-man show 
to be held from Jan. 15 to Feb. 10 by Stanislav 
Rembski at the Carnegie Hall Art Gallery in 
New York.- Mr. Rembski is a member of the 
group of artists-tenants in Carnegie Hall stu- 
dios known as the “Artists of Carnegie Hall, 
Inc.” 

Being shown for the first time is a portrait 
of Deems Taylor, the composer, which was 
finished in December. The Kent School in 
Connecticut has loaned the painting of Father 
James O. S. Huntington, a founder of the 
Order of the Holy Cross at West Park, New 
York. Among other pictures is a study of 
J. Monroe Hewlett, director of the American 
Academy in Rome. 

Mr. Rembski came to the United States in 
1922 from Poland. He had attended a Rus- 
sian government school in Poland, the Tech- 
nological Institute of Warsaw and the School 
of Fine Arts in Warsaw. He also studied at 
the Academy of Berlin. 


Belmont in Paris Show 


Word has been received by I. J. Belmont, 
exponent of Color-Music Neo-Expressionism, 
that the new organization, “Les Artistes Musi- 
calistes” of Paris, of which he is a member, 
will hold its second exhibition at the Bern- 
heim-Jeune Gallery from March 3 to 16. “Les 
Artistes Musicalistes” is a universal organiza- 
tion of artists whose inspiration is music. Mr. 
Belmont will show several important canvases 
at the exhibition. 

The second annual is dedicated to the dis- 
tinguished committee of honor of the first 
exhibition, which was headed by Edouard Her- 
riot and consisted of the most famous men of 
letters, composers, scientists and art critics of 
France and Europe. 
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P.W.A. 


Left to Right—C. Law 
Watkins, William John- 
son, C. Powell Minni- 
gerode, Edward Bruce, 
Assistant Secretary 
Robert, Dorsey Doniphan, 
Forbes Watson, Julius R. 
Stone, Jr., Cecil H. Jones 
and Edward B. Rowan. 


Officers of the Public Works of Art Project 
are here shown viewing one of the first paint- 
ings completed under the special aid to artists 
by which the Civil Works Administration is 
giving employment to 2,500 painters, sculptors 
and craftsmen throughout the country. The 
scene is laid in the Treasury Department on 
Jan. 3, when C. Powell Minnigerode, director 
of the Corcoran Gallery, formally presented to 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Robert a 


painting of the Building for National Archives 
by Dorsey Doniphan, an artist employed in 


the fourth region. The painting shows the 
Archives Building in the stage of construction 
where the marble is being built around the 
structural work. It will hang temporarily in 
Mr. Robert’s office. 

Mr. Minnigerode is a member of the fourth 
region’s Executive Committee, the chairman 
of which is Duncan Phillips. Other members 
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Officers View One of First Works Done Under Project 





of this committee are Olin Dows and C. Law 
Watkins. Others present at the presentation 
were: William Johnston, member of the cen- 
tral committee; Edward Bruce, secretary of 
the Advisory Committee for the project; Dor- 
sey Doniphan, the artist; Forbes Watson, tech- 
nical director; Julius R. Stone, Jr., assistant 
director of C. W. A.; Cecil H. Jones, member 
of the central committce; and Edward B. 
Rowan, assistant technical director. 





Dejected Genius 


This bit of realistic writing by Joseph A. 
Danysh, art critic of the San Francisco 
Argonaut, may now be added to the litera- 
ture of the Public Works of Art Project. 
Its title is “American Art or Bust.” Mr. 
Danysh: 

Because of the growing impression that the 
artists engaged by the Public Works of Art 
board are prostrated with gratitude for the 
big chance they have been given by Uncle 
Sam, and that they are working together in 
blissful harmony over their projects, I inter- 
viewed one of the “forty a week” men to get 
his views on art’s new deal. 

He was in his studio, with a crayon in one 
hand and his head in the other, contemplating 
the floor as if there spread before his eyes 
were the whole panorama of that much vaunted 
American scene he was supposed to be painting. 

“How is your project coming along?” I 
asked. 

“Foul,” he replied, “look for yourself.” 

“Yes,” I said, “it’s not very far along, is it? 
Were you told to paint tired looking work- 
men with samples of tools at their feet?” 

“That’s the whole trouble,” he said gloom- 
ily. “I wasn’t told to paint anything, that 
is, nothing but the American scene, but just 
what is or what isn’t the American scene, 
I don’t know. In fact, I’m sorry I ever got 
mixed up with this thing, only the forty 
dollars looks too good to chuck just now.” 


“But,” I protested, “you’ve always groused 
about how you wanted a chance for work 
and recognition, and now you have it.” 

“Of course, we all have,” he replied, “but 
I seem to be stuck—if I only knew for whom 
I was working, I’d feel a lot easier about it 
all. If I were painting for myself alone it 
would be simple—a still life, a figure, a land- 
scape, depending upon the mood I happened 
to be in, and I know I could do something 
good. An artist shouldn’t be put on proba- 
tion by anyone but himself. Look at these 
sketches; I should never choose to do these 
things for myself—I never cared a rap about 
the American scene as such, and now more 
than ever I think it’s something of a myth. 

“T can’t finish these things,” he went on, 
“because I don’t know whom to try to please 
with them—the Federal Works of Art Board, 
whoever they are, have to pass on them, and 
maybe they won’t—the people whose walls 
they’re going on have to look at them, and 
so I want to do something they'll like, but 
since I haven’t even spoken to them I don’t 
know what they prefer—and as for myself, 
well, I’d rather do a nice water-color and get 
it over with.” 

“Why don’t you calmly do something you 
would like to do yourself and be done with it?” 
I inquired, “that ought to be American enough 
to suit anybody.” His condition seemed to 
improve somewhat at that suggestion. 

“That’s just what I shall do,” he said, “but 
still, I can’t quite shake the fear that they 
might not like it. I feel like a school-boy 








taking an examination and I don’t quite know 
the answers. They’ve been pretty chary with 
their information—all I had to do, they said, 
was find myself a wall and paint the American 
scene. I was tempted to do some slums, but 
was afraid they’d be too American for them; 
I thought of a design with machines, but 
after all America has no monopoly on the 
machine; I thought wf a social satire, but 
then the inmates of the building might ob- 
ject; and as fon the rest of it, werkmen, tools, 
cityscapes, farmers, subways, those have all 
been done to death. 

“The whole thing was too sudden,” he 
continued, “they should have given us fair 
warning—say six months to think it all out, 
then at the word ‘go’ everybody to begin 
work. Two months—only five weeks left of 
them now, and look at the condition of these 
sketches—two months, I think, was too short.” 

He was back in the depths again, his crayon 
in one hand, a crumpled sketch in the other, 
gazing meditatively at jumbled visions of the 
American scene. I left quietly, wondering 
about the renaissance of American art. 


Manship’s ‘‘Prometheus” Installed 


A giant central figure of Prometheus has 
been installed in the fountain group which 
constitutes the chief decorative feature of the 
sunken plaza of Rockefeller Center, New York. 
The figure, 18 feet high and weighing about 
eight tons, was executed by Paul Manship. 
At night it will be illuminated by spot-lights 
from the British and French Buildings. 
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Trades Live Art for a Trip to Death Valley 





“Pueblo Priestesses,” by Gerald Cassidy. 


A trip to Death Valley was the price of the 
painting, “Pueblo Priestesses,” by Gerald Cas- 
sidy of Santa Fe. The artist who had long 
desired to visit this famous region, from 
whence has come so much of the romantic 
lore of the old West, bartered his painting 
to the Santa Fe Railroad for the transporta- 
tion. Here the artist remained for two months, 
sketching at first hand future material for his 
characteristic canvases. The railroad, for its 
part, has placed the painting in its collection 
of Western Art in Chicago. Both feel that 
the transaction was a good stroke of business. 

The last few years have been most en- 
couraging for the Santa Fe art colony, accord- 
ing to a letter from Mr. Cassidy. This little 
city—capital of New Mexico—with its 12,000 
population, of which fully fifty per cent is 
native Spanish-American, has as much, or 
more, real art activity and sincere creative 
effort as any art community in the country. 
The Society of Santa Fe Painters and Sculptors 
is a most harmonious and active group, con- 
sisting of more than one hundred artists, who 
are for the most part all-year residents. An 
unusual feature of this organization is the fact 
that its membership includes national and in- 
ternationally known artists, lesser known art- 
ists, and students who may prove in later 
years to be worthy followers of the older 
group. 

Within the organization of the Santa Fe 
Painters and Sculptors are two exhibiting 





groups—the Santa Fe Guild of Artists, com- 
posed of the older group; and the Rio Grande 
Painters, made up of the younger artists. Each 
year fanciful balls are held to raise funds to 
finance circuit exhibitions. The art center for 
the organization is the La Fonda Hotel, stand- 
ing on the site of the old tavern once marking 
the Western terminal of the Santa Fe Trail. 
Here, through the generous co-operation of 
David Cole, the hotel manager, are held the 
group’s exhibitions, a weekly artists’ luncheon 
and a large life class in quarters furnished free 
by the hotel, another of its contributions in 
fostering the development of the art colony. 

Gerald Cassidy writes of this justly proud 
community: “We feel that with our remote- 
ness from the conventional art centers, filled 
as they are with copyists, our proximity to the 
original American artists, the Indians, and the 
varied and compelling landscape of this coun- 
try which is a constant challenge to the best 
in us, an artist has a better opportunity here 
to develop his own individual creative genius 
than anywhere else in America.” 

Incidentally, another painting by Mr. Cas- 
sidy has found its way, through the more 
conventional medium of monetary exchange, 
into the Museum of Baroda in Bombay, India. 
The Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda recently 
paid a visit to Santa Fe and took back with 
him Cassidy’s “The Land of the Navajo” and 
a water color by Olive Rush. 


Heads Museum 


George Blumenthal, retired banker and art 
patron, has been elected president of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. His election 
fills the vacancy left by William Sloane Cof- 
fin, whose recent death saddened the art world. 
Mr. Blumenthal, who has been president of 
the Mount Sinai Hospital for 21 years and a 
director of it for 40, was born in Frankfort- 
am-Main, Germany, 64 years ago. 

He was one of the five managers of a 
syndicate which, in 1896, pledged $50,000,000 
with which to sell foreign exchange to avoid 
further gold exports. This move stopped the 
outflow of gold and resulted in the early re- 
sumption of gold importations. Mr. Blumen- 
thal is the only surviving member of this 
group which included the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan and Jacob H. Schiff. 

In 1925 he retired as a senior partner of 
Lazard Freres banking house and since then 
has devoted himself to philanthropy and art. 
Besides being a trustee of the Metropolitan 
Museum, and president of the Mount Sinai 
Hospital, he is also vice-president of the United 
Hospital Fund and a director of the National 
Employment Exchange. 

Mr. Blumenthal’s contributions have been 
numerous, both here and abroad. In 1928 he 
and the late Mrs. Blumenthal gave the Metro- 
politan Museum $1,000,000, providing that 
until after their deaths the income should be 
added to the principal and that thereafter 
the fund be used for the purchase of art 
works. 

The announcement of the Museum reads in 
part: “Mr. Blumenthal is the seventh to hold 
this office since the founding of the museum 
in 1870. He was elected a trustee in 1909; 
he served on the executive committee since 
1910 and as its chairman since Jan. 18, 1932; 
he has filled positions on various committees, 
notably the finance committee, of which he 
has been a member since 1916. 

“To all these positions Mr. Blumenthal 
has brought an effective service dominated by 
interest in all that pertains to the welfare 
of the museum. His service to art has been 
great not only in this country but also in 
France, from whose government he has re- 
ceived the order of the Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honor. 

“A distinguished amateur, notable as a col- 
lector of judgment and as one foremost in the 
encouragement and promotion of the arts, Mr. 
Blumenthal comes to the presidency with a 
knowledge and experience which augur weil 
for the welfare of the museum under his lead- 
ership. The trustees have elected Mr. Blu- 
menthal with entire confidence that under 
his guidance the museum will continue to ex- 
pand in usefulness.” 

After his election the new president issued 
a short statment: “The present policies of the 
museum will be continued. Everything will 
go on as it has done, and that, as far as I can 
see, is all that need be said, except that | 
am very pleased.” 


White Plains C. W. A. Unit 

Mrs. Chester G. Marsh, director of the West- 
chester Workshop, announces the creation of a 
White Plains Sub-Committee for the Public 
Works of Art Project, initiated by the Federal 
Government and carried forward by Juliana 
Force of the Whitney Museum. Mrs. Marsh 
has been appointed chairman. Artists living 
in the counties of Ulster, Sullivan, Orange, 
Dutchess, Putnam and Westchester who de- 
sire to enroll for C. W. A. work are requested 
to register at the Westchester Workshop, 
County Center, White Plains, N. Y. 
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Mughal Painting, “Sufi in Ecstasy.” XVIIth Century. 


Students of the art of India are afforded the 
privilege this month of studying a remarkable 
and comprehensive collection at the galleries 
of Nasli M. Heeramaneck, 724 Fifth Ave., 
New York. The collection is said to be the most 
complete existing in America, outside of the 
one in the Boston Museum. Mr. Heeramaneck 
has just returned from India, where he passed 
several months in assembling the objects. Par- 
ticularly remarkable are the examples of sculp- 
ture, which, with one or two exceptions, have 
escaped the mutilation of time and are in an 
extraordinary state of preservation. Mr. Heer- 
amaneck in his quest made a special effort to 
obtain perfect specimens. 

The collection includes, besides a group of 
prehistoric heads in terracotta dating about 
1500 B. C., a Kusana railing in red sandstone 
of about the second century A. D., a Gupta 
pilaster also in red sandstone; a bust of Avalko- 
tisvera from Sarnath in cream sandstone of 
a later Gupta period; a number of Afghanistan 
heads in plaster illustrating Hellenistic influence 


A New Policy 


After seven years devoted almost entirely 
to exhibiting the old masters, mainly English 
portraits, landscapes and sporting subjects, the 
Newton Galleries, 4 East 56th Street, New 
York, have inaugurated a new policy by opening 
a show of two modern Americans, Breading 
Furst and John B. Hamilton, who are exhibit- 
ing sculpture and water colors, respectively, 
until Jan. 27. 

“I find contemporary American art so vital 
and significant,” said Mr. Newton, who is an 
Englishman, “that I feel no one who is in- 
terested in art is justified in not doing every- 
thing in his power to foster and encourage the 
younger sculptors and painters who are making 
artistic history today. Although it may be 





dating from the fifth and sixth centuries A. D.; 
eight large steles including an image of a 
dancing Ganesha and..Jma-Mahesmara murti 
from Rasputana of about the tenth century; 
a Tara in black stone, Pala school, from Bengal, 
and a Buddha stele in the earth-touching pose 
from the same section, both dating about the 
ninth century. There is another Buddha, in 
the same pose but of the eleventh century. It 
is unusual in iconography in representing both 
webbed fingers and in omitting the typical lo- 
tus seat, the Buddha being shown instead as 
seated on a cushion. There is a smaller sized 
stele of a Buddha miracle representing Gau- 
tama as taming the maddened elephant. 

Apart from the sculptures in stone there are 
also several fine Nepalese bronzes dating from 
the ninth to the fifteenth century, representing 
Taras, Bodhisattvas and one Buddha. 

In painting, there are: a very fine Nepalese 
palm leaf manuscript (Prajnamaramita) with 
eight paintings dating in the twelfth century; 
three Jaina manuscripts (the Kalpa Sutra and 








desirable from a strictly practical stand-point 
for an art dealer to specialize in certain schools 
or periods, it must be remembered that the 
appreciation of art on the one hand and ar- 
tistic achievement on the other are perpetually 
in a state of flux, and that although they do 
not follow parallel courses, they cannot fail 
to react strongly upon each other—unless one 
of them is dead! While not even an Einstein 
would suggest that the past can be influenced 
by the present, there can be no question that 
an appreciation of the art of the past, as evi- 
denced by the ever-changing trends of taste, 
is directly influenced by the creative art of 
our contemporaries, and that no understanding 
of the one can be complete without a close 
study of the other.” 
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Art of India Displayed in Comprehensive New York Show 





Greenish Black Stone Buddha from Bihar. About IXth Century. 


Kalkaceryakath) of the fifteenth century, one 
of them bearing the date equivalent to 1453; 
a collection of paintings of the Rajput and 
Kangra schools of the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries, the former representing 
Ragas and Raginis, the latter the scenes from 
the Krishna Lila. A number of Mughal paint- 
ings are also included, among them an oval 
portrait of Shah Jahan. 

There is besides a very interesting painted 
Nepalese temple banner dated the sixteenth 
century representing the goddess of riches, Vas- 
udeva in a mandala type of composition, with 
various Taras, Buddhas, guardian deities and 
Buddhist legends surrounding the large circle 
that incloses the square in which Vasudeva is 
seated on an elaborate throne. 

Finally there is a small collection of gola 
coins of the Kusana and Gupta periods, and 
gold enamels showing Rama and Sita, and Kri- 
shna with the cows; also a small Jaina house- 
hold shrine in the form of a temple carved in 
wood and dating in the seventeenth century. 





Mr. Newton explained that he had selected 
the work of these two artists for the inaugural 
show because he feels Mr. Furst’s sculpture 
combines sensitive imagination with a great 
feeling for simplicity of design, and: because the 
strength of Mr. Hamilton’s work in the subtle 
water-color medium greatly appealed to him. 

Mr. Furst, who is twenty-six years old, was 
born in New York city, where he studied with 
Antonic Salemime at the Roerich Museum and 
with Robert Laurent at the Art Student’s 
League. For the last two years he has been 
in Paris, working with various masters, includ- 
ing Charles Despiau. Although the exhibition 
at the Newton Galleries will be his initial 
one-man show, Mr. Furst has exhibited occa- 
sional pieces at various New York galleries. 
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Women Hold Their 43rd Annual Exhibition at Fine Arts Building 





“Still Life,’ by Dorothea Mierisch. Awarded 


the Marcia Brady Tucker Prize. 


The forty-third annual exhibition of the 
National Association of Womten Painters and 
Sculptors opened in the Fine Arts Building, 
New York, with a display of more than 300 
works by 225 artists. Founded 44 years ago 
“to further the interests of American art,” 
the Association today boasts of a membership 
including artists from thirty-two states. Due 
to the lack of space, black and white work 
has been omitted from the exhibition, which 


“Noah’s Wife,” by Gladys Edgerly Bates. Awarded the Anna Hyatt 


Huntington Prize. 


will continue until Jan. 28. The prizes aggre- 
gated $1,000. 

Gladys Edgerly Bates won two awards for 
her carved mahogany figure of “Noah’s Wife,” 
the Association’s medal for the best work of 
art in the exhibition, and the Anna Hyatt 
Huntington sculpture prize. Laura Gardin 
Fraser won another Anna Hyatt Huntington 
prize for her sculpture, “Catch-as-Catch-Can.” 

Other awards were: Eloise Eagan prize for 





The Nude in Art 


In being asked whether it is right to allow 
young people to see nude statues in pictures, 
Cyril Kay-Scott, director of the Denver Art 
Museum, made this reply in his column in the 
Rocky Mountain News: “I think it is right 
to show good statues and pictures. of nudes, 
either to young people or old people, and wrong 
to show bad statues and pictures of nudes to 
anybody.” 

Nude pictures can be immodest when the 
art quality is sacrificed for the literary quality, 
according to Mr. Kay-Scott, and many propa- 
ganda and religious pictures are also bad art 
for the same reason. “They sacrifice art qual- 
ity to point out something moral or evan- 
gelical,” he said. “To an art critic the ob- 
jection to all three is the same. He ob- 
jects to being preached at in paint. Pictures 
are for the purpose of elevating the aesthetic 
emotions. They are not simply to convert 
people to a life of debauchery, a career of 
virtue or a vocation of sainthood. 

“This is not to say that religious paintings, 
for instance, should not be religious in spirit 
and subject. It is, however, not as explain- 


ers of doctrine that they impress evolved 
minds, but rather as repositories of high as- 
piration from beautiful human souls. And 


high aspiration can also mark either a Greek 
statue of the nude or a modern painting from 
the nude.” 

Mr. Kay-Scott, however, does not consider 
the female form “the supreme achievement of 
the Creator,” for he continues: “Regarded 
architecturally and rhythmically it is in several 
respects inferior to the male. The reason that 
the female figure has been worshipped so uni- 
versally throughout the western world is that, 
until comparatively recent times, all, or prac- 
tically all, the artists were men. If they 





had all been women doubtless by this time 
we would have had a cult of the male figure.” 

Pointing out that “art is no longer a matter 
of the urge to the personal drama of life,” 
but “a question of forms, colors and rhythms 
that in their relations compose an aesthetically 
distinguished unit,” Mr. Kay-Scott stated: 

“To the artist all is sacred that reveals the 
beauty he longs for,—people, with or without 
clothes, hills, trees, clouds, animals, machines, 
houses and all the works of man. His mission 
is to see, understand, purify and fuse the eye- 
sensations he receives from his world into 
something that lifts his fellow-mortals to the 
highest realm of human thought and emotion— 
the contemplation of what is aesthetically valid. 
Beautiful people are beautiful just as beautiful 
horses or beautiful mountains are beautiful. 
And the fact that the artist appreciates and 
utilizes beautiful nature inspirations, in his 
task of giving to the world humanly conceived 
works of beauty, is something to be grateful 
for and not questioned. 

“And these works of beauty should be shown 
to all the men, women, youths, boys, girls and 
children who care to see, enjoy and learn from 
them.” 


“Creative Art” Merges 


Announcement has been made by Albert & 
Charles Boni, Inc., publishers of Creative Art, 
that the magazine will be taken over by the 
American Federation of Art and will be com- 
bined with the American Magazine of Art. 

Creative Art, which issued eight numbers a 
year, has not appeared since October. Since 
the American Magazine of Art is published 
twelve times a year, Creative Art subscribers 
will receive three issues of the new magazine 
for each two issues of Creative Art to which 
the balance of their subscription entitles them. 





landscape painting, Elizabeth Grandin; the 
Cooper prize for portraiture, Mrs. Ruth Turner 
Wilcox; Marcia Brady Tucker prize for still 
life, Dorothea Mierisch; the Marjorie R. Leidy 
Memorial prize for flower painting in water 
color, Carolyn Bradley; the Eloise Eagan prize 
for water color, Gertrude Schell; the Olive 
Noble prize for decorative painting, Ethel 
Collver; the Edith Penman memorial prize 
for flower painting, Anna Fordyce MacRae. 


A Stein Rejoinder 


Gertrude Stein, exponent of modernism and 
regarded by many as a consummate genius, 
virtually “laid down the law” to a wealthy 
American woman who attempted to heckle her 
at a dinner meeting in Paris. When Miss 
Stein, as the lecturer, was asked questions in 
response to her invitation, she answered them 
quickly and pointedly. According to the New 
York Herald Tribune, they came mostly from 
an American exponent of aristocracy, who was 
fairly weighed down with diamonds and ermine. 
This woman voiced a sharp objection to two 
buttons having been sewed on a canvas in the 
name of modern art. 

“Modern writers and painters,” she shrilled, 
“try to create a sensation, and their inspira- 
tion comes from without instead of within.” 

“Don’t be silly!” shouted: Miss Stein. “Have 
you read my last book?” 

“No!” boomed the heckler defiantly. 

“Well, you’d better go and read it!” Miss 
Stein yelled back. 

Then she continued: “People today like 
contemporary comforts, but they take their 
literature and art from the past. They are 
not interested in what the present genera- 
tion is thinking or painting or doing if it 
doesn’t fit the enclosure of their personal com- 
prehension. Present day geniuses can no more 
help doing what they are doing than you can 
help not understanding it, but if yuu think 
we do it for effect and to make a sensation, 
you’re crazy. 

“Tt is not our idea of fun to work for thirty 
or forty years on a medium of expression and 
then have ourselves ridiculed. We write and 
paint what we see and feel, but unfortunately 
your grandchildren will comprise the masses 
who will appreciate it.” 
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John Noble Dead 


John Noble, last of the real Bohemians, died 
on Jan. 6 in a New York hospital of paralde- 
hyde poisoning. His exact age is not known. 
He was born on the site of Wichita, Kans., 
which was then a wilderness. There were 
no birth certificates on the plains, so Noble, 
wearied of having to estimate his age, decided 
one day that he had been born on March 15, 
1874, and that was his birthday thereafter. 
He was, however, several years older than the 
59 years his “birthday” indicated. 

Noble never received any formal schooling. 
As a boy he helped his father drive long-horned 
cattle over the old Chisholm Trail, and took 
a few painting lessons from Indian artists. 
Later he traveled east to study at the Cin- 
cinnati Academy of Fine Arts, and became 
a competent draughtsman and cartoonist. Then 
he bought a new five-gallon hat and went 
barnstorming around the country as a news- 
paper cartoonist. This palled after a while, 
and he took up the painting of nudes, which 
it was the custom to hang behind Midwestern 
bars. One of these paintings, a study of 
Cleopatra, achieved fame when Carrie Nation 
singled it out as a target for an accurately 
hurled brick. 

Then taking his art more seriously, Noble 
went to Paris and studied at the Julian Acad- 
emy. Later he attended the Academie des 
Beaux Arts in Brussels. It was during these 
student days that he earned the name of 
“Wichita Bill” by riding a horse into the Café 
Bal Boullier and shooting out the lights with 
rock-salt bullets. 

In 1906 he married and went to the coast 
of Brittany, where, for nine years, Noble was 
a fisherman with the sardine fleet. The fisher- 
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folk and the atmosphere of the foggy Breton 
country were the principal sources of his in- 
spiration. He liked to paint night scenes 
under a bright moon, with the fishermen land- 
ing a good catch. 

Noble always wore a light-colored five-gallon 
hat and, until it wore out, a rattlesnake-skin 
vest. During his stay in France, which lasted 
until 1920, he developed his own habits as 
regards eating and sleeping. He sat in cafes 
and slept during the day;working all through 
the night. When he was tired, he would lie 
down in his clothes and sleep for a few hours. 
Whenever he was hungry, he ate. Sometimes, 
to make up for his long periods of wakeful- 
ness, he would sleep for days. 

“He never used models, nor painted with 
the object of the scene before him,” said the 
New York Times. “He had a_keen visual 
memory and one glance at ‘a scene was all he 
needed as a guide. He objected to painting 
literally, holding the artist should be creative, 
not a copyist. He wottfd quote Whistler’s 
tenet that ‘art is creation and not imitation.’ 
. »» Noble did not produce pictures prolifically, 
spending much time and effort on each paint- 
ing. He was rarely satisfied with his work, 
frequently telling prospective buyers, ‘Oh, don’t 
buy that thing, I think it’s terrible’.” 

In 1922 Noble received the $1,000 Salma- 
gundi prize; the next year he won the William 
A. Clark $500 prize of the Corcoran Gallery 
in Washington, and in 1928 he won the Car- 
negie prize of the National Academy of De- 
sign. He also won the Wadsworth Athenaeum 
prize at Hartford, Conn. He was a member 


of the Connecticut Academy of Fine Arts, the - 


Allied Artists and Decorative Society of Lon- 
don, the Independent Society of Paris and 
the American Arts Association. His only club 
was the Beachcombers. 


DUVEEN BROTHERS 


PORCELAINS | 
OBJETS @ART 


NEW YORK. 


Noble’s body was taken back to Wichita 
to the grave he wanted, where he will lie 
in the hill-top cemetery overlooking the town, 
with the rest of the old frontiersmen, and he 
wears his wrinkled old suit and the old Windsor 
tie and holds his wide-brimmed Texas hat 
that he always wore. His widow requested 
the clergyman to read Poe’s “For Annie” at 
the funeral, but he declined. “Since it was 
not fitting with the chrrch,” she said, “we 
tore it from his volume of Poe and put it with 
him.” 

The policeman, John Graney, now retired, 
who used to arrest the noted Bohemian, and 
who remained one of his best friends, attended 
the funeral. “I didn’t arrest him,” he said, 
“T just took him in for safe keeping.” 


He Illustrated Hugo 


Pierre-Georges Jeanniot, one of the old-school! 
painters of Montmartre, known for his illustra- 
tions of the books of Victor Hugo, Guy de 
Maupassant and Emile Zola, died in Paris at 
the age of 85. Giving up a promising military 
career to devote himself to art, M. Jeanniot 
won many medals and prizes during his long 
career. His father, also a painter, was the 
director of the National School of Beaux Arts 
in Dijon. 

Among the most noted of his works are 
the paintings, “Les Femmes,” which hangs 
in the Luxembourg; “La Grandmere,” in the 
Musée de Toulouse; 250 illustrations for Victor 
Hugo’s “Les Miserables,” and illustrations for 
Moliere’s “Le Misanthrope” and Voltaire’s 
“Candide.” M. Jeanniot was a member of 


the Societé Nationale des Beaux Arts, the So- 
cieté des Artistes Francais, the Societé des 
Aquarellistes Francais, and an associate of the 
Royal Society of Painters-Etchers of London. 
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New York Criticism 


[A great deal of what is written by ari 
critics consists of perfunctory accounts of 
exhibitions that fail to interest the writers. 
Now and then, when the New York eritics 
present positive views, THE Art DIcEsT 
tries to epitomize them in this department.] 





Fiene’s New York Scene 


Since Ernest Fiene’s last show three years 
ago he has been abroad as a Guggenheim schol- 
ar. His return is marked with an exhibition 
being held at the Downtown Galleries until 
Jan. 20. These latest canvases comprise rural 
scenes, New York views and figure subjects. 
Fiene’s American views and urban themes won 
the praise of Henry McBride of the Sun: 

“Ernest Fiene as painter of the American 
scene in its broad scope has made a foremost 
place for himself. His interpretation has al- 
ways been a distinctly personal one and his 
painting quality especially fine. His great re- 
search in technic has given him an easy means 
of expression, particularly in more recent years. 
Today there is a spontaneous quality and a 
complete unity in his paintings. New York, 
its skyscrapers, its wharves, its streets, become 
a romantic episode. The commonplace scene 
under Fiene’s brush develops into a dramatic 
experience in the spectator’s life. Steel and 
stone take on a living quality. 

“Neither is his interpretation of New Eng- 
land a literal one. He gives it a distinctly 
American rhythm, an individual personality.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times is ob- 
servant of the fact that Fiene “has been 
making noteworthy gains of late, especially 
with regard to color. The former harsh and 
acidulous quality—which, while not always in 
evidence, had come to be accepted as charac- 
teristic—has been to large extent replaced by 
a palette much more various and flexible. He 
keeps his iced vinegar on hand, for use when 
needed, but the steadily broadening and dcep- 
ening artistic scheme proves not inimical to 
a discreet infusion of the honey. Color has 
warmed and mellowed. 
flat, lending itself now to paint projects that 
could hardly have cc:me to successful fruition 
before.” 


It is less brittle and’ 


Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune also 
noticed the “unyielding severity” of Fiene’s 
work. “As an artist of feeling, Fiene is not 
without his harsh side, one of his chief traits 
being a kind of stern rigidity which occurs 
occasionally in both his landscape and figures. 
At the same time his work shows a gain in 
color quality and new richness of ‘texture.” 


* * * 


Bohland. and Parnell 


There were some “good moments” in the 
joint sculpture show by Gustav Bohland and 
Eileen Parnell (who is Mrs. Bohland) at the 
Marie Sterner Gallery, according to Howard 
Devree of the Times: “Many of the forms 
are decoratively very pleasing. To some extent 
the work seems eclectic and in their enthu- 
siasm the sculptors now and then combine 
mediums rather too lavishly. But intelligent 
craftsmanship appears throughout.” 

The two sculptors, Carlyle Burrows of the 
Herald Tribune observed, were “very sympa- 
thetic colleagues. Neither detracts greatly 
from the other, since both employ sculpture 
with imagination and both are competent 
craftsmen. Mr. Bohland has his realistic side, 
however, as well as a decorative, and is per- 
haps most convincing in his naturalistic char- 
acter studies. Miss Parnell’s chief attribute 
is a gift for fantasy and ornament, which she 
expresses with good success in several small 
groups in nickel, bronze and aluminum. She 
is also an accomplished wood carver, having 
done one or two inimitable things in this 


medium.” 
* * 


Tiffany Foundation’s Show 


That the members of the Tiffany Founda- 
tion have lived up to the principles upon which 
Louis Comfort Tiffany built the institution, 
was evidenced in the exhibition at the Mac- 
beth Gallery, according to the critics. While 
the show may have been “more refined than 
robust,” in the opinion of Henry McBride 
of the Sun, “it entirely justifies the original 
hope that Mr. Tiffany had in them.” 

“The paintings represent some of the ablest 
artists of the younger generation,” said Helen 
Appleton Read of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
“and although there is a certain similarity 
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from the point of view of acquiring a meticu- 
lous style, it is a style which has been used 
to express widely dissimilar points of view. 

. . As for the American quality that is 
perhaps a more debatable result. Unquestion- 
ably the tendency among young Amcrican 
painters is to paint visual reality with careful 
observation and detailed statement, very dif- 
ferent from the point of view and teclinique 
that prevails among the leaders of the Ecole 
de Paris. If this is being American, then the 
Tiffany Foundation has produced a large num- 
ber of the young painters who stand for this 
quality. 

Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune: 
“This makes an interesting, well harmonized 
show, patterned lines but generally free from 
eccentricity and indifferent workmanship. Tech- 
nical skill, in fact, is developed with particular 
excellence in the work of such artists as Um- 
berto Romano, Luigi Lucioni, Francis Criss, 
C. G. Nelson and several others, who have 
learned not only how to draw well, but have, 
besides, an individual point of view.” 

* a * 


Characterization and Adroitness 


Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune \iked 
William B. E. Ranken’s portraits at the 
Knoedler Gallery. Commenting on the “pic- 
torial status” and the composition of the por- 
traits, he said: “The artist interests by what 
seems to be good characterization and at the 
same time by his adroitness in putting his 
composition together. In respect to character- 
ization he is uniformly animated and con- 
vincing. . . . Ranken has one unusual merit. 
He is not afraid to tackle a hand but draws 
it admirably and leaves it, even, with a trace 
of distinction about it.” 

This display of “fashionable portraits,” how- 
ever, did not meet the approval of Malcolm 
Vaughan of the American: “In general, the 
artist is content to record the personalities 
of his sitters, the charm of their personalities 
in a moment of social elegance, rather than 
to penetrate for us the depth of their char- 
acters or the plane of being they exemplify.” 

* 7 * 


Brabazon’s Rare Talent 


The water color exhibition of Hercules Brab- 
azon at the Ehrich Galleries supplies a very 
much needed lesson in the art of using water 
color, Henry McBride pointed out in his re- 
view in the Sun. Brabazon, called “a gifted 
amateur,” died in 1906 at the age of 85. He 
lived the life of a country gentleman, dili- 
gently pursuing a career of art, but it was 
not until he was 72 years old that he gave a 
public exhibition of his water colors. 

“Hercules Brabazon had one of the rarest 
talents ever to be devoted to this medium,” 
McBride wrote, “and he was about the purest 
exponent of it. His touch was exquisite, his 
color rare, and the water flowed the pigments 
for him in a most magical way. In America 
a quite objectionable school of water color 
painters have become prominent, all of whom 
force the medium into a rivalry with oils, and 
all these sinners should go look upon the Brab- 
azon paintings and repent of their evil ways.” 

The arch-exponent of conservatism, Royal 
Cortissoz, agreed with McBride, ultramodern- 
ist, on Brabazon’s work: “Just one in s0 
often there appears an artist with a genius 
for water color. He may differ from another 
possessor of the same gift with astonishing 
completeness, as the Dutchmen of thirty years 
ago differed from Fortuny, as Sargent and 
Winslow Homer differed. But the man who 
has the secret, the man who is born to use 
the medium, can achieve little miracles with it 
in an absolutely effortless manner; he leaves 
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his picture merely a delight that only water- 
color can give. Such a man was Hercules 
Brabazon.” 

In comparing Brabazon with Sargent, Cor- 
tissoz said: “Sargent was largely for a kind 
of glittering precision. Brabazon had greater 
depth. But both knew the joy of throwing 
upon paper impressions lightly touched, rich 


or tender in color, ineffably fresh in spirit.” 
* * * 


The Art of Art Young 


It took Art Young just 65 years to pre- 
pare his “first and last” exhibition at the Del- 
phic Studios, as he himself termed it. But in 
reality it was not more than 40, because Mr. 
Young is in his sixties now. Much of his 
exhibition consists of drawings from his new 
book called “Inferno.” “Known chiefly for 
his caricatures, Art Young also proves his 
skill in other spheres,” Malcolm Vaughan re- 
marked in his review in the American, 
“straight-forward portraits, type creations 
(such as the village mourner, the small-town 
bachelor and the old-fashioned lamp-lighter). 
and nature studies in which his fancy, touch- 
ing at times the realm of the imagination, 
considers the strange, chimerical shapes and 
moods which trees sometimes appear to take 
at night. It is in this latter sphere that his 
work reaches its highest level, though he shows 
throughout the exhibition a compelling and 
effective draughtsmanship, quickness of thought 
and a deft hand.” 

Young’s book “Inferno” is being published 
simultaneously with his exhibition. Howard 
Devree of the Times said: “To those who 
meet Young’s work through the book for the 
first time, and to those who know hin as 
a cartoonist of the old Masses, some of the 
work in the present exhibition must come as 
a great surprise. For here—among clever car- 
toons of public figures or of Russia carrying 
the New World while dogs and jackals snarl 
about—are some of the “Trees at Night,” 
which in quality as well as in fantasy approach 
Doré. These trees, suggesting human figures, 
are more dramatically instinct with pity and 
passion than any of the artist’s more journey- 


man output.” 
a a 


The Sincerity of Miro 

Joan Miro, best known for his famous can- 
vas, “Dog Barking at the Moon,” held an 
exhibition of surrealism at the Pierre Matisse 
Gallery, revealing an art which Margaret 
Breuning of the Post thinks is vastly different 
“from that of other members of this circle. 
Miro’s paintings make less demand on the pub- 
lic, perhaps, for they do not need interpreta- 
tion or any sort of elucidation to impress their 
gayety of patterning and’ amusing fantasia as 
decorative assets.” 

Being a champion of the surrealist school, 
Henry McBride of the Sun rebuked the public 
for not trying to find out what Miro was 
driving at, since America is supposed to be 
reckless as a nation. Miro, in McBride’s opin- 
ion, is obviously “sincere and gifted. That, 
apparently, is what we wish most to know 
about an artist. In previous exhibitions of 
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Schofield Returns from England for Show 





“Hotellerie Henri IV,” by Elmer Schofield. 


W. Elmer Schofield, prominent American 
landscape painter, has returned from England 
to present a one-man show at the new Fifth 
Avenue Branch of the Grand Central Art 
Galleries, New York, from Jan. 15 to 27. Mr. 
Schofield has a beautiful estate in England 
and most of the canvases in this exhibition 
depict peaceful little English villages or fisher- 
men’s cottages at the seaside. It is said of 


his new works that they are most realist. 
and yet furnish evidence that a feeling for 
design and rhythm dominates the rtist’s 
brush. 

Because of the fact that Mr. Schofield has 
not held a one-man show for a number of 
years, this exhibition holds interest for his large 
following in the United States. He is noted 
for his vigorous technique. 





Miro’s work in New York the public stood 
aloof, skeptical, evidently fearing that some- 
thing was being put over on it. This was a 
very irritating attitude for our cognoscenti to 
take—I felt at the time like beating our cog- 
noscenti up—but the Miro exhibitions were 
too infrequent and there was no chance to 
do much about it. For my part, the Miro 
sincerity was unmistakable. He was as honest 
as Blake, as Beardsley, as Felicien Rops, and 
the fact that he was occasionally as erratic as 
they were in no degree affected his honesty. 
He was as honest as death. I mean he was 


a born artist.” 
oe ae 


Zakharov ‘‘Goes American” 

Feodor Zakharov held an exhibitoin of por- 
traits and flower paintings at the Durand- 
Ruel Gallery, and in these Malcolm Vaughan 
of the American saw the qualities of miniature 
painting. “Indeed,” he said,' “it would appear 
from his work that he is essentially a minia- 
turist. Certainly he employs many of the 
modes and shows us all the qualities of a 
miniaturist—refinement in the drawing, strong 
yet subtle coloring, painstaking care even in 
the tiniest details and general finesse of spirit. 
. . . A Russian artist by birth and training, 
Zakharov has resided in America for the last 
several years and has so intelligently studied 
the American mind that he is now able to 
catch in his faces, as clearly as if he were a 
native, the American quality of the character. 
It is an achievement which few foreign por- 
trait painters have either the courage or the 
courtesy to undertake.” 

This same miniature-like quality was noticed 
by Carlyle Burrows of “the Herald Tribune: 


“The technique and drawing is on very much 
the same meticulous level of refinement, while 


the colors have remarkable richness and purity.” 
ai 616 


“Without Pretense”’ 

Central Park, in moods ranging from snow 
and mist to vivid sunsets, is portrayed by 
Oliver H. P. La Farge in his exhibition at 
the Ferargil Galleries. Besides these there 
are flower subjects and Western landscapes, of 
which the Sun said: “These unpretentious lit- 
tle things seem to show him to greater ad- 
vantage. As spontaneous notes of the hurrying 
traveler they are not without interest, aside 
from their values as souvenirs of what must 
have been an engaging journey. 

Malcolm Vaughan of the American said*of 
La Farge’s work: “They manifest a loving 
interest in the task, a genuine talent for draw- 
ing, a delicate sense of coloring and a rather 
keen observation of nature. The water colors 
are better than the oils, the latter generally 
showing insufficient practice and penetration 
of the medium though possessing a certain 
piquancy by reason of their earnest naiveté.” 
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Iveries That Decorated the House of Jezebel 


bridge, and now forms a most interesting ex- 
hibition there. Rich historical association 
lends a peculiar charm to these fragments. 
Samaria was the ancient capital of north- 
ern Israel. It is thought that these ivories 
may have formed part of the decoration of the 
famous ivory house of Israel’s King Ahab and 
Queen Jezebel, described in the Book of Kings. 
Excavation in a palace in Samaria disclosed, 
in a layer of clay inside a wall, several thou- 
sand pieces of ivory, many of them black- 
ened by fire or partly destroyed. About thirty 
or forty specimens, however, were in a condi- 
tion permitting study. These ivories appear to 
be related to the group of ivories which were 
discovered at“Arslan Tash in Northern Syria 
in 1928 and hence have been given approxi- 
mately the same date, within the ninth cen- 
tury B.C. wn 


Certain of the fragments are carved in the 
round or are of pierced design. Others are 
plaques believed to have been used for the 
decoration of tables, cabinets, couches of the 
palace and for wall panelling. Some of them 
apparently had been covered with gold; others 
had been inlaid with lapis lazuli and colored 
glass. 

The specimens are considered to be of two 
origins artistically. Some are strongly Egyptian 
in motives, design and technique and are 
thought to have been brought direct from 
Egypt by Ahab’s traders. Others show Egyp- 
tian influence but the cutting is cruder, gold 
and inlay are lacking and the costumes and 
faces are Asiatic. Discovery of an unworked 
tusk and a half finished piece along with this 
group testifies to an individual native crafts- 
manship. 
vory Fragments from Samaria, Scholars consider this find important in that 

9th Century B.C. it throws light on the type of decoration of 
Solomon’s temple, which was built in Jerusalem 
; es : about a century before the palace of Ahab 
ria by Prof. Kirsopp Lake of the ES in Samaria. No relics have been found of the 
expedition sponsored by a Harvard University | temple and excavation on its site is forbidden. 
scholars group, the Palestine Egyptian Fund, | The decorative motives on the Samarian 
the British School of Jerusalem and the He- | ivories are said to confirm the Biblical descrip- 
brew University of Jerusalem, has been ac- | tion of the temple as given in detail in the 
quired by the Fogg Art Museum, of Cam- | first Book of Kings. 





Blashfield Honored 


Edwin Howland Blashfield, dean of Amer- 
ican muralists, was hailed by his fellows as “a 
gallant gentleman and a great artist” on the 
occasion of the formal presentation to him of 
the President’s Gold Medal of the National 
Academy of Design. The medal was pre- 
sented by Harry W. Watrous, president of 
the academy, following tributes by Cass Gil- 
bert, former president, and Royal Cortissoz, 
art critic of the New York Herald Tribune. 
The President’s Gold Medal had been awarded 
only twice before “for distinguished service to 
the fine arts’—to Elihu Root in 1929, and 
posthumously in 1931 to Samuel F. B. Morse, 
inventor of the telegraph and first president 
of the National Academy. 

Several hundred friends of the famous mural- 
ist were present in the Vanderbilt Gallery of 
the Fine Arts Building when the guest of honor, 
erect for all his 86 years, walked down the 
center aisle with Mr. Watrous. The New 
York Herald Tribune describes the scene: 

“Spare, white-crowned and urbane, the 
eighty-six year old hero of the evening rose 
at the end of a long program in his honor, 
chatted a moment on how the ‘accident of 
longevity’ had left him the inheritor of much 
praise which should have been shared with 
his contemporaries, and then delivered a com- 
prehensive review of mural decoration in Amer- 
ica in the last forty years.” 

In bestowing the medal Mr. Watrous said: 
“My dear Mr. Blashfield, you are the dean 
of American mural painters and we, the mem- 
bers of the Academy, are the undergraduates. 
We love you for yourself and for your achieve- 
ments. You are a gallant gentleman and a 
great artist whose genius has raised the stand- 
ards of decoration in our public buildings, 
making many of them a lasting beauty for 
our benefit and an inspiration for future gen- 
erations. Fashions in art may change. Times 
may come and go, but the beautiful as seen 
by you is imperishable. Time in flight has 
passed you by. You are still filled with the 
spirit of youth, an inspiration to us all. On 
earth you live. You do not merely stay.” 

The ideals of the mural painter were sketched 
by Mr. Cortissoz, who contrasted the artistic 
ideals of Edwin Blashfield and Diego Rivera, 
the mention of whose name caused a stir in 
the audience. “Today,” Mr. Cortissoz said, 
“we are told we can’t be good mural painters 
unless we subscribe to the hypothesis of Diego 
Rivera, but I prefer to subscribe to that of 
Mr. Blashfield, a painter who sees mural dec- 
oration not as an opportunity for self-expres- 


sion, but as a part in the construction of a 
building.” 









































































A group of ivory fragments found in Sama- 
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ceases to consider technique in an artist’s pro- 
duction, for the idea and its development are 
so completely fused that they become one ab- 
solutely harmonious expression.” 

The feminine portraits of Speicher led Mal- 
colm Vaughan of the New York American to 
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female figure that he may lay claim to immor- 
tality. The elusive young women he places 
on the canvas are elevated and impersonal. 
They scarcely personify human types, but are 
the embodiments of states of mind. In brief, 
they inhabit planes of thought and speak 
to us of a world governed by formal order. 
“As such, they may never stir the general 
public. But they excite delight in refined in- 
tellects and are likely to do so for many gen- 
erations to come.” 
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Stieglitz at 70 


The birth of the New Year also marked 
the birthday of the man who prepared the 
American art world for the revolutionary 
“modern” art show held in the Armory in 
New York in 1913 and then nurtured this 
art to maturity in the United States. He is 
Alfred Stieglitz, who has reached the venerable 
age of seventy. 

In an interview in the New York Herald 
Tribune on his natal day, Mr. Stieglitz, “look- 
ing like a minor prophet, with deep eyes in an 
aquiline face, wrapped in a long, black cloak, 
over the collar of which his long, white hair 
straggled down” was volubly reminiscent. He 
talked of his early youth; the period he spent 
studying photography in Berlin when he was 
sent there to become an engineer; the begin- 
ning of the Photo-Secession group, comprising 
Edward Steichen, Gertrude Kasebier, Frank 
Eugene, and Kiely, in 1900 at the address 
on Fifth Ave. which developed into the old 
“291” gallery; the various modern exhibitions 
held there, which created such furores at the 
time; and then the present gallery known as 
An American Place, at 509 Madison Ave., 
where exhibitions of the works of Georgia 
O’Keeffe, John Marin, and other artists to 
whom he has given the best part of his life’s 
last two decades, are held. 

The Herald Tribune’s reporter described the 
first shows put on by Stieglitz at “291”: “One 
day a woman—‘She looked like a meal bag 
with currants for eyes’—appeared on the 
threshold with a portfolio under her arm. 
In it were drawings, and in those days they 
seemed fresh, though Pamela Smith’s is now 
an almost forgotten name. He put on an ex- 
hibition, after cabling his intention to Steichen, 
who cabled in return a promise of Rodin 
drawings for the next venture. The exhibition 
with its new note caused a furore. Huneker 
began in his column ‘Finally some imagination 
on Fifth Avenue.’ Ellen Terry, a friend of 
Miss Smith’s, came and seemed bigger than 
the rooms. Miss Smith departed for England 
in semi-hysterics of delight just in time to 
make room for the Rodins which Steichen had 
sent, with the surprising addition of a few 
Matisses. 

“This time the furore redoubled. John Alex- 
ander and William Chase came to ask Stieglitz 
not to disturb their pupils with such insane 
ideas. The world crowded in. The great 
days followed. Maurer and Marsden Hartley, 
Marius De Zayas and Max Weber were some 
of the Americans who were shown. Picasso 
was shown, and Henri Rousseau, sent over 
by friends from abroad. Sometimes there was 
another furore, and sometimes there wasn’t. 
Only a few more than a hundred people came 
to the exhibition of Cézanne water colors, 
with which that artist was introduced in 
America.” 

Like old Janus himself, his patron saint 
by reason of the month of his birth, Stieglitz 
reviewed the past but is looking ahead into 
the future. 


New York to Meet Man 


Malvina Hoffman, American sculptor, who 
has nearly completed her ethnological exhibit 


for the Hall of Man in the Field Museum of 


Chicago, has returned to America, where she 


intends to remain until next spring to finish 
her work. 
types required. 


torial feature. 


Already she has 90 of the 100 
A large exhibition of Miss 
Hoffman’s ethnological works will be held at 
the Grand Central Art Galleries, New York, 
in February, at which time Tue Arr Dicesr 
will present her heads and figures in a pic- 
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Pioneer Period Depicted in Collection 
































































































































































“The Scouting Party,” by William Ranney (1813-57). 


























the present century. East and West are equal- 
ly represented, for the settled regions of the 
East are portrayed as well as the exciting ad- 
ventures of the forest and plains. 

Margaret Breuning in the New York Eve- 
ning Post wrote: “A period of such adventure 
as the settlement of the West and all the 
commercial expansion and industrial develop- 
ment coincident with it could not be charac- 
terized by artistic absorption or any serious 
conformity to aesthetic standards, but the as- 
tonishing fact is that in this pictorial documen- 
tation of so stirring an epoch of our history 
there should be so much work that can be 


An almost forgotten period in American 
art is brought to light at the exhibition of 
Pioneer Painting being held at the Newhouse 
Galleries, New York, during January. This 
is the second annual exhibition of early Amer- 
ican paintings sponsored by these galleries. 
Last year the genre paintings dealt mostly 
with rural life, but this year the examples 
depict such subjects as the struggles with the 
Redmen, Daniel Boone on the banks of the 
great Osage, and Robert Fulton’s trial of his 
steamboat on the Hudson. There are scenes 
interpreting the great: epoch of railroad ex- 
pansion, the streets of old New York and | seriously appraised for its artistic merits—good 
harbor life. » | draftsmanship, flair for effective design, fluent 

In describing the development of this native | brushwork and delightful color. 
school of painting, Helen Appleton Read of “The record spread out in this exhibit is a 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle compared it with | stirring one. The scouting parties on the 
the literature of that period when “Thoreau | plains and the melodramatic scenes of Indians 
sought nature to find a higher culture, Cooper | on the warpath echo Cooper’s tales, as well 
found the virgin forest and the noble Redman | as the awesome isolation of the log cabin in 
an inspiration to his romantic tales, and Bryant | a clearing where the pioneer resolutely estab- 
penned odes to nature.” lished his puny warfare against the immemo- 

The exhibition divides itself roughly into | rial peace and serenity of the forest—an un- 
two periods, the first half of the XIXth cen- | equal warfare where the weaker combatant 
tury and the latter half, even reaching into ! is forecast as winner.” 













































































A Newcomer Gets a Show 

Wood cuts, wood blocks, etchings and litho- 
graphs by Clara Mahl are being exhibited at 
the New School for Social Research until Jan. 
26, the artist’s first exhibition. She was re- 
cently awarded a scholarship at the Art Stu- 
dents League of New York, where she will 
study mural painting under Thomas Benton. 


Rooms by a Decorator 

Chiquita Marsching, a member of the Dec- 
orators Club of New York and an instructor 
at the New York School of Interior Decora- 
tion, is exhibiting a group of color renderings 
of rooms which she has designed at the club’s 
galleries in the Squibb building, New York, 
until Jan. 20. 
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Art of “Six Centuries and Six Nations” Shown 


“Two Heads,” by 


An old master show called “Six Centuries 
and Six Countries” is being held at the Van 
Diemen-Lilienfeld Galleries, New York, for the 
month of January. Most of the paintings 
have been brought over from Europe and are 
viewed for the first time in this country. In 
arranging the exhibition, Dr. Lilienfeld has se- 
lected twenty-two representative paintings that 
tell cencisely the story of art from the XIVth 
to the XIXth century. The six countries 
are Italy, France, Spain, England, Germany 
and the Netherlands. 

The oldest piece is a XIVth century panel, 
and there is a “Madonna and Child” by Pier 
Francesco Fiorentino of the XVth century. It 
is interesting to note that a similarity of style 
runs through the paintings of different coun- 
tries in the XVIth century. This is especially 
evident in the “Portrait of a Youth” by the 
Italian master Franciabigio, the portrait of the 





Peter Paul Rubens. 


French King “Charles IX” by Francois Clouet 
and the “Portrait of a Young Man” by Joos 
Van Cleve of the Netherlands. 

Rembrandt and Rubens are important in the 
XVIIth century grouping. The Rembrandt 
shown is a study for one of the two judges 
in the Susanna picture in the Berlin Gallery. 
It is freely executed in a spirited way, and 
bears evidence that it was painted at the 
beginning of Rembrandt’s warmer period, when 
tones of russet predominated in his work. 

Virtuoso flourishes, almost baroque in style, 
characterize the study of “Two Heads” by 
Rubens. One head is vaguely developed, while 
the other is striking in its vigor and crisp 
brilliancy. Other outstanding pictures are 
“Portrait of a Nobleman” by Lucas Cranach 
the Elder, a miniature by Holbein, “Head of 
a Young Man” by Van Dyke, and a landscape 
by Hobbema. 


EDY 


LEGRAND 
@ 


Paintings 
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Drawings 
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MARIE STERNER 
GALLERY 


9 East 57th Street 
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Whitney Purchases 


The Whitney Museum has announced its 
purchases from its First Biennial Exhibition 
of Contemporary American Sculpture, Water 
Colors and Prints. These purchases were 
made from a fund of $20,000 specifically al- 
located for this purpose, the works of art now 
becoming part of the museum’s permanent 
collection. While most of these items were 
selected~ primarily for their intrinsic merit, 
the choice in some instances was conditioned 
by the presence or absence of a given artist 
in the institution’s collection. Three of the 
purchases—Jo Davidson’s “Torso,” Eugene 
Higgins’ “Destruction” and Boardman Robin- 
son’s “Moonlight, Central City”—were repro- 
duced in the December 15 issue of THe Arr 
Dicest. 

The list of artists and their works is: 

SCULPTU RE—Jo Davidson, “Torso”; Gas- 
ton Lachaise, “Man Walking”; Arthur Lee, 
“Rhythm”; Sonia Gordon Brown, “Head”; 
Helene Sardeau, “Mother and Child”; Eugenie 
Gershoy, “Lila”; Warren Wheelock, “Eternal 
Mother”; Richmond Barthé, “African Dancer”; 
Jo Jenks, “Young Goat”. 

WATERCOLORS, GOUACHES AND PAS- 
TELS—Austin Mecklem, “A Rural Road”; 
Max Weber, “Summer”; Louis Ribak, “Un- 
timely Clouds”; Charles Burchfield, “Ice 
Glare”; George Biddle, “Bathing Scene”; Fran- 
cis Criss, “Pattern for Tracks”; Edward Hop- 
per, “Lombard’s House”; Stuart Edie, “Com- 
position”; John Whorf, “Rainy Day”; Moses 
Soyer, “The Plaster Cast”; Grant Wood, “Din- 
ner for Threshers (Section No. 1)”; Grant 
Wood, “Dinner for Threshers (Section No. 
III)”; Eugene Higgins, “Destruction”; Aaron 
Bohrod, “Chicago Suburb”; Thomas Donnelly, 
“River Valley”. 

DRAWINGS—William Gropper, “Finish- 
ers”; William Gropper, “Farmers’ Revolt”; 
William C. Palmer, “Coon River”; Charles 
Locke, “The Terrace”; Charles Sheeler, “In- 
terior-Bucks County Barn”; Henry Lee McFee, 
“Housetops”’. 

PRINTS—Boardman Robinson, “Moonlight, 
Central City”; Don Freeman, “Three, To Make 
Ready”; Victoria Hutson, “Kopper’s Coke”; 
Rockwell Kent, “Mala”; Robert Riggs, “Cen- 
ter Ring”; Benton Spruance, “Shells of the 
Living”; Don Freeman, “Four, To Go”; John 
Carroll, “Circus”; Stow Wengenroth, “City 
Street”; Albert Heckman, “Bridge at Pough- 
keepsie”; Esther Williams, “Above Paris”; Er- 
nest Fiene, “Madison Square”; Reginald 
Marsh, “Iron Steamboat Company”; Reginald 
Marsh, “Tramp”; Harry Wickey, “Storm King 
in Winter”; Leon Kelly, “Wild Horses”; Hubert 
Davis, “Moonlight in Summertime”. 

The biennial has been succeeded by a joint 
show of “Self Portraits by Contemporary 


Americans” and “Acquisitions of 1933,” among 
which are included the biennial purchases. 
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Happy Artists 


A successful Chinese artist lives a life of 
ease and comfort, according to Teng Kwei, 
member of the Royal Society of Artists of 
China, who recently spent some time as a 
student in the Harvard Graduate School and 
exhibited some of his work in Boston. In an 
interview in the Boston Post, Mr. Teng painted 
a glowing picture of these fortunate men in 
the Chinese art world. 

“The artist in China does not hold exhibi- 
tions as do his fellows of the western world, 
nor does the public buy according to our 
customs. If an artist does good work he owns 
very little of it himself: if his work is bad he 
throws it away. Paintings in China, Mr. Teng 
explains, are bought through confidence in 
the artist. Moreover they are always paid for 
before the painter even begins execution, ac- 
cordingly the successful artist usually lives on 
an income which is about three years ahead 
of his production—quite an ideal system. 

“This is how you would go about acquiring 
a painting in China. First of all you would 
ask questions about the various artists. In 
an art store which sells artists’ supplies, not 
their work—you might find a recommended 
list with their prices. And prices are governed 
by size and experience; also they are set by 
a group of experienced artists for a fellow 
worker. For instance, a beginner might charge 
about $4 a square foot in the beginning of 
his career, but raise that, with his growing 
facility and increasing demand for his work 
to $15, which is, Mr. Teng thought, about 
the average maximum at present. The patron 
furnishes the paper or silk to be painted upon 
and when the work is finished he must accept 
it. Criticism is not allowed. And the good 
artist refuses both to work on poor material 
and to be rushed. Moreover, if he is accus- 
tomed to work only in black and white, and 
color is demanded, he is privileged to double 
his charges; likewise if certain scenery or sub- 
jects are demanded, again he may ask double. 

“In order that there may be nothing com- 
mercial about the transaction payment is usu- 
ally made through a third person or maybe 
wrapped ceremoniously and sent as a gift. 
When an art shop obtains an order for an 
artist it adds to his established price a 10 
per cent commission which, however, it does 
not call a commission, but rather a charge 
for the grinding of the colors, ink, etc., which 
the artist always has done for him. There- 
fore, as Mr. Teng points out, the successful 
artist leads quite an ideal life, and his is a 
highly respected career. Should he pass away 
before fulfilment of any of these commissions 
for which he has been paid in advance why— 
it is unfortunate, of course, for the patron. 
But no one ever thinks of demanding his 
money back. 

“The private collector, just as the man with 
a few paintings, never thinks of hanging them 
all at once in a gallery. Instead, he keeps 
them packed away in safety, like first edi- 
tions of rare books, bringing out a few at a 
time, as he wishes to enjoy them. Nor is it 
easy for the visiting stranger to see his 
treasures. 

“Again, the Chinese collector buys paintings, 
not to hoard in collections as such, but rather 
as decorations for his home, for wall hang- 
ings as others buy tapestries. And he chooses 
paintings that he can live with and enjoy. 
Often he has different sets for the four sea- 
sons, changing them at suitable times. Again, 
he has special paintings for various festival oc- 
casions. It is a purely aesthetic thing. Even 
the very poor manage to have some decora- 
tion for their walls, a modest block print, a 
cartoon or illustration from some periodical.” 


Such a Journey Would Have Killed Ulysses 





“A Country Piazza,” by Robert Strong Woodward. . 


Because of the widely spread art activities 
of the United States, the many important mu- 
seums and the great national exhibitions, paint- 
ings by American artists often travel thousands 
of miles before they find permanent homes. It 
is not unusual for a canvas to be exhibited 
in a dozen galleries in as many cities before 
some collector or some museum director puts 
an end to its Odyssey. A case in point is 
Robert Strong Woodward’s “A Country 
Piazza,” which has just been purchased by 
the Art Museum of Canajoharie, New York, 
through the Macbeth Gallery. 

Since it was painted at Shelburne Falls, 
Mass., in 1931, this picture has had an ex- 
tensive and variegated “career.” It was first 
revealed to the public at the Corcoran Biennia! 
in 1931, at which time it was referred to by 
Forbes Watson as the work of an artist “who 
had something to say.” From Washington 
it was invited by Robert Harshe, director of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, for the insti- 
tute’s annual exhibition of American paint- 
ing and sculpture. Selected as one of the “best 
50,” it was sent on a Canadian tour. 
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PLAZA ART GALLERIES, 


E. P. & W. H. OReilly, Auctioneers 


Then it was invited to the Albright Gallery 
in Buffalo, where Henry R. Schnackenberg, 
acting as critic rather than artist, gave it a 
most sympathetic review. Following a tour 
of Middle Western museums, it was exhibited 
at the Myles Standish Art Galleries in Boston 
and at the Boston Art Club. During a one- 
man exhibition at the Macbeth Galleries in 
December, 1932, Royal Cortissoz of the New 
York Herald Tribune wrote of Woodward’s 
canvas: “It would be hard to beat truth, 
almost artlessly expressed, such as you recog- 
nize in ‘A Country Piazza,’ a decidedly New 
England snow scene.” Through the Macbeth 
Galleries it was again invited by Mr. Harshe, 
this time to be included in the Century of 
Progress Art Exhibition. 

Even with its acquisition by Canajoharie 
the picture’s travels are not yet over. Just 
previous to its purchase “A Country Piazza” 
was invited to the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts for its annual exhibition. After 
the close of this show on Feb. 25, it will go 
directly to Canajoharie for installation. 
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Fine Raeburn Feature of Picture Auction 





“Sir William Napier in Hunting Costume,” by Sir Henry Raeburn, 
Scottish (1756-1823). 


A group of eighteenth century British por- 
traits, with Raeburn, Reynolds, Beechey and 
Opie strongly represented, will be dispersed at 
auction at the American Art Association-An- 
derson Galleries the evening of Jan. 18. They 
come from the collections of the late Levi Z. 
Leiter, the late Charles A. Schieren and the 
late William D. N. Perine. 

Perhaps the most striking item in the cata- 
logue is the vital full-length portrait of “Sir 
William Napier in Hunting Costume” by Rae- 
burn. Dating from the artist’s middle period, 
it is a well composed canvas showing Sir Wil- 
liam as a young man leaning against a pedestal, 
the fine head turned to the left before a cloudy 
sky. The picture is notable for its coloring, 
more especially the handling of the brilliant 
pink hunting coat which is so managed that 
it is not allowed to dominate the work as a 
portrait. Another Raeburn is the portrait of 
“Mr. Campbell of Kindleshope,” one of the 
Perine pictures. 

Also from the Perine collection comes Rey- 
nolds’ “Portrait of a Gentleman,” a figure of 
a man with curled red hair, dressed in dark 
red hunting costume. Several works by Sir 
William Beechey include his “Robert Mackay,” 


a full-length likeness. Millet’s typical “Knit- 
ting Lesson,” one of the several Leiter pic- 
tures once exhibited at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, shows a little girl in a blue apron and 
orange bonnet, her head bent over the stock- 
ing she is knitting. A Diaz, “Landscape with 
Hunting Dogs and Figure,” and a Rousseau, 
“River Landscape,” stand out in the French 
group. 

Among the American pictures is an Inness, 
“Autumn Landscape with Cattle,” depicting 
cows wading in a stream and standing in 
meadows shadowed by. tall elms and oaks 
in russet foliage. 


: - * 


More McCormick Sales 


The wealth of the collection of the late Mrs. 
Rockefeller McCormick is emphasized when it 
is realized that, following the dispersal of al- 
most 1,000 items at the American Art Asso- 
ciation-Anderson Galleries auction rooms in 
New York, there still remains to be disposed 
of all the personal furnishings of Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick’s Lake Shore Drive mansion in Chi- 
cago and her beautiful country home, Villa 
Turicum at Lake Forest, Ill. These will be 
house sales, conducted on the premises under 





“Living Art” 


The Gallery of Living Art at New York 
University, in commemoration of its sixth an- 
niversary in December has published a cata- 
logue of its collection. 

A. E. Gallatin, founder and director of the 
Gallery, in the foreword gives the plan of the 
gallery and discusses briefly the examples and 
artists in its collection. An article on “Paint- 
ing” by James Johnson Sweeney and a dis- 
cussion of “The Evolution of Abstract Art as 
Shown in the Gallery of Living Art” by Jean 
Helion, serve to make the book more than 
just a catalogue. 

Mr. Sweeney’s opening remarks dealing with 
formal criticism in the plastic arts, have some 
of the quality of those of Rockwell Kent on 
the same subject. “Formal criticism in the 
plastic arts is a parasitic growth,” says Mr. 
Sweeney. “A painting is as straight-forward 
as a leaf or a stone: it requires no commen- 
tary—it asks merely to be looked at. The 
glozings of the formal critic are a moss or a 
mould that obscures rather than reveals. The 
only constructive criticism possible in the plas- 
tic arts lies in the creative act itself and 
its product.” 

Mr. Sweeney also maintains that “the first 
step toward clear-seeing must be one of dis- 
avowals—a forswearing of allegiances. 

Mr. Gallatin wrote: “No museum staff has 
ever bought many good contemporary paint- 
ings; to do this requires the discrimination and 
courage of the individual collector.” He then 
names some individual collectors who have 
become world celebrities, and proceeds: “By 
patronizing living artists, these collectors were 
following in the footsteps of Pope Julius II, 
the friend and patron of Michelangelo; of Co- 
simo and Lorenzo de Medici, patrons of 
Michelangelo, Donatello, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Botticelli, and all the great Florentine artists. 
They were also carrying on the tradition es- 
tablished by the Burgomaster Six of The 
Hague, who had Rembrandt paint the various 
members of his family and who bought pic- 
tures from Vermeer of Delft; as with the 
Medici palaces, his house was a Gallery of 
Living Art. During the eighteenth century in 
France the noblemen were patrons of the arts, 
while Marie Antoinette, disgusted with the pre- 
tentious display at Versailles, had the Petit 
Trianon embellished and refurnished with the 
utmost refinement of taste and elegance, in 
the style of her time.” 


the management of the American Art Asso- 
ciation-Anderson Galleries, by order of the 
Chicago Title and Trust Co., executor. The 
Lake Shore Drive sale will take place the 
afternoons and evenings of Jan. 16 and 17. 
The Villa Turicum sale will be held the after- 
noon of Jan. 20. 

In an effort to limit the attendance of mere 
curiosity seekers, admission to the McCormick 
home on Chicago’s “Gold Coast” will be con- 
fined to ticket holders—and tickets will cost 
$10. The fee, however, will be applied later 
on purchases made. Admission to the residence 
of the late society leader at Lake Forest will 
be free. 

When the last of the five sessions of the 
McCormick auction in New York was over, 
it was announced that the largest crowd in 
the history of the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries had attended—probably the 
largest crowd ever to throng an auction room. 
The 918 lots in the catalogue brought $330,617. 
A bid of $20,000 was received on the Na- 
poleon-Borghese gilded silver service—the most 
spectacular item of the sale—but it was sold 
in separate lots and realized $57,565. 
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To a Poet, Dead 


William Harper Davis, whose poems on 
art have appeared often in THE Art DtcEst, 
was killed by a hit and run driver late one 
night while he was returning home. He 
never regained consciousness. Mr. Davis 
was @ frequent visitor to the offices of 
Tue Art Dicest, often strolling in with 
his pockets filled to the bursting point with 
poems and essays. Sometimes he would 
bring some of his pet snakes in a brief 
case and display them to the nervous staff. 

By HELEN BOSWELL 
You knew the dreams 
Oi a thousand men 

And could drip them 
Frem your pen, 


As calmly as any man 
Records his daily labor 


No one knew of the streets 
Whereon you trod, 

Or the myriads of dreams 
‘That thronged to you 

From common corners. 
For out of the depths 

Of sordid chance, 

And from the bleakness 
Of banality, 

You found your dreams, 
That hidden stuff, 

Which poured into beauty, 
Pierces us in kindredness. 


These consummate fragments 
Of one human’s soul 

You spread before us 

With the candor of a child 
Who unmindfully toys 

With a gem 

Brought from the bowels 
Of the earth. 


When death stopt you 

I Suddenly— 
With screaming brakes 
And horror staring 
From beyond dazed eyes— 
I know that you died 
With a lyric unsung, 
Still dealing with a fancy 
Perched on your lips. 


Is not our hidden best 
Left unturned by living? 
Now that you have come, 
Briefly met us, 

And are gone, 

I do not think of 

The thousand things 

Your flesh was heir to, 
But that out of chaos 
And unreal measures, 

I have met and touched hands 
With genius. 
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Pays Tribute to an Artist 


“Tartarin of Tarascon,” by Edy Legrand. 


Edy Legrand, French painter, is holding an 
exhibition of oils, wash drawinges and etchings 
at the Marie Sterner Galleries through Feb. 
8. Legrand is chiefly known for the human 
interest in his work, his natural wit and his 
lively imagination. Charles Vildrac, who 
fought with Legrand on the Italian front dur- 
ing the war, writes of him during those war 
days when the artist was a very young man. 
Vildrac says: “He astonished me with the ma- 
turity of his mind, the breadth of his culture 
and the sureness of his judgment.” 

Vildrac, discussing Legrand’s present work, 
continues: “He exerts himself on all occa- 
sions to set down not without strength and 
tenderness everyday life at the most fugitive 
and moving instant of its curve. Legrand 
has plans for many years ahead, believing that 
the artist by the most diverse means must 
bring to light his conception of the world, his 
vision of life and death. Gifted with stimu- 
lating anxiety in which doubtless imagination 
plays a part as much as sensibility, having 
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a sense of advancing through his artist’s life 
as if through a dense forest in which it is 
necessary to clear one’s way, almost by grop- 
ing ‘he hopes to find his rhythm, his even 
step, the necessary condition for a sustained 
effort.” 


John Warner Norton Dies 

John Warner Norton, well known artist of 
Chicago, died in Charleston, S. C., after an 
illness of several months. Known especially 
for his mural decorations throughout the Mid- 
west, Mr. Norton was the recipient of impor- 
tant prizes from such institutions as the Art 
Institute of Chicago and the Architectural 
League. He formerly taught at the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts. 
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Among the Print Makers 








Poland Shows Its Graphic Art in New York 
Sa 
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“The Good Shepherd,” by E. Bartlomiejczyk. 


Three generations of Polish artists are repre- 
sented in the exhibit of Polish graphic arts 
being held at the Roerich Museum, New York, 
until Jan. 30 under the auspices of the Polish 
Embassy. 

Engravings, woodcuts and lithographs make 
up the showing, which is representative of such 
different Polish art centers as Warsaw, Cracow 
and Poznan, as well as the Polish art colony in 
Paris. Works by Leon Wyozolkowski, the 
oldest living artist in Poland, who is famous 
as a lithographer and who created the Polish 
style in Impressionism, are included. Belong- 
ing to the same generation are W. Weiss, fa- 
mous for his nudes, J. Pankiewiz and J. Me- 
hoffer, all Impressionists. 

Skoczylas, who created the modern Polish 
woodcut, represents the second generation, as 
do Hoynkowski, Lam, Wasowicz, Bart- 
lomiejczyk and Borowski, who a decade ago 
were leading Polish “Modernists.” Pupils of 
Skoczylas, and of Jaransewski, Marachowske and 
Lavisch, (who are not of the Skoczylas school), 
make up the third generation. 

The exhibition assembled by the Society 
for the Expansion of Polish Art Abroad and 
loaned by the Polish Institute of Arts and 
Letters, is, according to Mieczyslaw Treter in 
the foreword, thoroughly characteristic of 
Polish graphic art. He writes: 

“A return to her former traditions and at 





the same time to the principles of the former 
technique of wood engravings—a distinctly na- 
tional stamp, a great invention, revealing itself 
both in the themes themselves and the way 
of their artistic treatment—these are the chief 
characteristics of contemporary Polish graphic 
art in the sphere of wood engraving... . 

“Wood engraving, in so far as it was cul- 
tivated by artists at all, during the impression- 
ist period, was treated rather in the Japanese 
way; nor did it count many adherents in Po- 
land. Méezzotint and lithography suited Polish 
impressionists better, facilitating for them a 
sketchy and purely painter’s way of expressing 
themselves. 

“The distinct reaction against impression- 
ism; the love of form, and decided, self-con- 
tained. linear composition finds at present its 
best expression in wood engraving technique. 
The most eminent Polish wood engraver 
Skoczylas has become, as it were, the creator 
of this branch of Polish graphic art. Having 
taken over a course of graphic art in the 
Warsaw School of Fine Arts Professor Skoczylas 
has trained some talents of power in_ this 
field. 

“In 1926 Skoczylas initiated in Warsaw a 
separate society of Polish graphic artists 
called ‘R Y T’ (engraving) in which were 
grouped both some of his colleagues (Bart- 
lomiejczyk, Borowski, Gardowski, Kaminski, 





British Art 


The King of England 1s the most important 
contributor to the exhibition of British art 
treasures, covering the period from 1000 to 
1860, now being held at the Royal Academy 
in London. He has lent sixty of the most 
prized works from Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle, according to a dispatch to the 
New York Times. 

Altogether there are 1,632 exhibits of price- 
less value of which about a thousand are oils 
and water colors loaned by galleries, palaces 
and castles in England. Many of them have 
never before been shown publicly. With the 
exception of the Cumberland suit of armor 
from the Metropolitan Museum of Art, no 
loans have been made from either the great 
public or private American collections. Be- 
cause of restrictions upon lending even to this 
comprehensive showing by several British na- 
tional galleries, some of the outstanding works 
of British art are not present. 

The exhibition is dedicated mainly to the 
eighteenth century, and the works of its two 
chief exponents, Gainsborough and Reynolds, 
are amply represented. Fine works by Rae- 
burn, Romney, Constable, Turner and Law- 
rence are also included. Hogarth, whose cele- 
brated “Shrimp Girl” is not on view because 
of the National Gallery’s loan restriction, is 
represented by sixteen other excellent works. 

According to the Times, the Royal Academy 
is attempting to refute a widespread belief 
that most of the British masterpieces have 
migrated to the United States. 


Canada Gets a Murillo 


A painting by Murillo, which was left be- 
hind by the soldiers of Napoleon in their 
looting of the Spanish convent at San Fran- 
cesco at Seville, has been acquired by the 
National Gallery of Canada. Because it was 
too large and too stiff to be rolled and carried 
conveniently by the troops, the picture es- 
caped the plundering of the wealthy convent 
123 years ago, when all the other art treasures 
therein were carried off to the Louvre in 
France. 

The picture, now on exhibition at the Na- 
tional Gallery in Ottawa, depicts two Franciscan 
monks beneath a tree, one of whom is stand- 
ing and laying his hands in benediction on the 
head of his suffering companion. 





Wasowicz) as also his own pupils—Cieslewski 
(son) Miss Dunin, Miss Gorynska, Miss Kon- 
arska, Mrs. Krasnodebska-Gardowska, Mr. 
Kulisiewicz, Mr. Mrozewski, etc. 

“Skoczylas whose work in sporting themes 
was distinguished at the Ninth Olympiad in 
Amsterdam is also a painter; his watercolors 
have a quite special and original style. But 
his real artistic domain, in which he expresses 
himself the best, is engraving. : 

“As with Skoczylas so with his pupils we 
do not see any fixed, defined manner. Dif- 
ferent subjects—different ways of treatment— 
only the one artistic idea is common to them 
all. Some of his pupils (Miss Dunin, Mrs. 
Krasnodebska-Gardowska) follow on distinctly 
former Polish folk art and former Polish 
wood engravings of the beginning of the XVI 
century; others, as more especially Mr. 
Kulisiewicz, emancipate themselves from sub- 
jection to these influences and acquire a quite 
modern form, and very conscientious technique 
corresponding to the best models of old. In 
the same way Bartlomiejczyk, a refined illus- 
trator, and Wasowicz (who is also a _ post- 
impressionist painter) are in no way like each 
other.” 
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“Bob” Vonnoh Dead 


Robert Vonnoh, American portrait and figure 
painter, died in Nice on Dec. 28 at the age 
of 75. For several years he had been a mem- 
ber of the Riviera art colony, spending his last 
years quietly, in pleasant memories of his long 
and successful career. The New York Herald 
Tribune describes Mr. Vonnoh as “a venerable, 
white haired National Academician who began 
supporting himself as an artist by teaching 
painting in various Eastern American art 
schools and who, before his death, was repre- 
sented in such places as the White House 
in Washington and the Metropolitan and 
Brooklyn Museums.” 

Mr. Vonnoh was the husband of Bessie Pot- 
ter Vonnoh, who is as well known a sculptor 
as he was a painter. They met at the studio 
of Lorado Taft. Mrs. Vonnoh, also, is a 
member of the National Academy. Among 
Mr. Vonnoh’s most popular works is his “Bes- 
sie Potter Vonnoh” in the Brooklyn Museum, 
his “Family of President Woodrow Wilson” 
which hangs in the White House, and “La 
Mére Adéle” in the Metropolitan Museum. 

Born in Hartford, Conn., Mr. Vonnoh first 
studied art at the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School from 1875 to 1879, later becoming an 
instructor there and at the Roxbury Eve- 
ning Drawing School, and at the Thayer Acad- 
emy. Then he went to Paris for two years 
to study under Boulanger and Lefebvre, re- 
turning to America in 1883. From 1885 to 
1887 he was instructor in portrait and figure 
painting at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Going abroad again, this time for four years, 
he won signal honors in Paris, Munich and 
London. Following this period, Mr. Vonnoh 
became instructor ,of portrait painting at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, a post 
he held for five years. 

Mr. Vonnoh’s paintings won a medal at the 
Pan-American Exposition in 1901, the Thomas 
R. Proctor portrait prize at the National 
Academy in 1904, and a gold medal in San 
Francisco in 1915. He was elected a member 
of the National Academy in 1906. 


Franklin De Haven Dead 


Franklin De Haven, landscape painter suc- 
cumbed on Jan. 10 to an illness which fol- 
lowed the amputation of his right foot. He 
was 77 years old. He was recognized as one 
of the last representatives of the classical period 
in landscape painting, and he was known to 
the members of the Salmagundi Club as “Pop.” 

Besides being a member of the Salmagundi 
Club, he was also a member of the National 
Academy of Design and the National Arts 
Club. In 1900 he won the Innes prize and 
the Salmagundi Club’s Shaw prize inj 1901. 
He won honorable mention at the Buffalo Ex- 
position in 1901, the silver medal at the 
Charleston Exposition in 1903, at the St. 
Louis Exposition in 1904 and at the National 
Arts Club in-1921. In 1916 he was awarded 
the Vezin prize of the Salmagundi Club, the 
Plimpton prize in 1925 and the landscape prize 
of the National Arts Club in 1931. 


A Father Duffy Monument 


A competition to select a sculptor for the 
memorial to the Rev. Francis P. Duffy, war- 
time chaplain of New York’s old Sixty-ninth 
Infantry, is announced by the Father Duffy 
Memorial Committee. The fund for the me- 
morial has been fixed at $25,000, and the site 
has been approved on a triangular plot of city- 
owned property in Times Square, New York. 
The chairman is William J. Donovan, who 
may be reached at the Empire State Club, 
Empire State Building. 
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An American Mountain in the Garb of Japan 





“Mount Shasta,” a Block Print in Color by F. Morley Fletcher. 


Shasta, a volcanic mountain in Siskiyou 
county, northern California, has, through the 
medium of F. Morley Fletcher’s colored wood- 
blocks in the Japariése manner, assumed the 
majestic appearance of one of the mighty 
Himalayas. The print of it, herewith repro- 
duced, is one of a group of American themes 
rendered in the ancient Nipponese style by 
Mr. Fletcher being exhibited until Jan. 28 
by the Division of Graphic Arts in the Smith- 
sonian Building in Washington. 

The artist, a painter of note, started experi- 
menting in wood block printing in his native 
England in 1897. He strove to perfect a 
method of printing from metal and wood 
blocks, in association with J. D. Batten. After 
studying the methods of the Japanese artist, 
T. Tokuno, as described in a pamphlet edited 


A New Print Society 


The Indiana Society of Print Makers was 
organized on Jan. 8 by a group of etchers and 
artist-lithographers at Indianapolis. It starts 
with a charter membership of 25 print-makers, 
all of whom have passed jury exhibitions. 
The officers are: Frederick Polley, president; 
Constance Forsyth, vice-president; Mrs. Eve- 
lynne Mess, secretary-treasurer. 

The first public exhibition, which will be 
held in Indianapolis in April, is open to mem- 
bers residing in Indiana or to Hoosier-born 
artists who live elsewhere. 


College Offers Etching Course 
The College of the City of New York of- 
fers a Thursday afternoon course in the tech- 
nique of etching at the Brooklyn Art Museum 


with Joseph Margulies as instructor. The mak- 


ing of soft ground etchings, dry points and 
aquatints is included in the course, with in- 
dividual instruction and assistance in pictorial 
composition. Credits will be given for the 
work done by the students, and prominent 
etchers will give lectures from time to time. 
The usual high school work in drawing is 
sufficient preparation for the class. 


by S. R. Koehler and published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, he produced the first suc- 
cessful color print in England by the Japanese 
method. An example of this print is owned 
by the National Museum. 

For the last fifteen years Mr. Fletcher has 
lived in Santa Barbara. However, believing 
that there are greater opportunities in a larger 
city, he has moved to Los Angeles where 
he has established an Art Clinic, as told in 
the Jan. 1 issue of Tue Arr Dicesr. 

Mr. Fletcher is represented in the British 
Museum, the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, in galleries in Dresden and Budapest 
and in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. He 
also has written “Wood Block Printing,” a 
description of the Japanese method of exe- 
cuting block prints in color. 





Etchings in Auction Sale 

Etchings by contemporary masters from the 
collection of Miss K. Mulcahey and from two 
other important New York collections will be 
dispersed at the Plaza Art Galleries, New 
York, the evening of Jan. 18. 

Representative of the prints included are 
“Annie Seated,” “Little Putney,” “In the Park” 
and “Unsafe Tenement” by Whistler; “Por- 
trait of an Old Man” and “Strolling Musician,” 
Arthur Heintzelman; “Yellowlegs at Dusk” 
and “Flying Widgeon,” Frank Benson; “The 
Deanery, Winchester” and “Murthly on Tay,” 
Sir D. Y. Cameron; “Lone Butte” and “Bald- 
headed Aft,” Levon West; “Dal River,” An- 
ders Zorn; “Harbor Lights,” Kerr Eby; “Mon- 
tague Terrace,” Joseph Pennell, and “Orvieto” 
by John Taylor Arms. 

Other etchers represented are Sears Gallag- 
her, Earl Horter, Gordon Grant, Felix Bracque- 
mond, Troy Kinney, Arthur Briscoe and 
Ernest Tuttle. Several of Marguerite Kirmse’s 
popular etchings of dogs, such as “Stung,” 
“Celestials” and “’Scuse It, Please” are in the 
catalogue. 

Of especial interest is a group of mezzo- 
tints by S. Arlent Edwards, among which are 
“The Marquise de Pompadour,” “The Parson’s 
Daughter” and “Tne Countess of Derby.” 
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The News of Books on Art 





Tapestries 


The Beauvais factory of tapestry in France 
is now pendant to that of the Gobelins and 
occupies a small section of the site originally 
allotted to the industry in the seventeenth 
century. In “Francois Boucher and the Beau- 
vais Tapestries” (Boston; Houghton Mifflin 
Co.; $2.00) Maurice Block discourses on the 
hey-day of tapestry weaving at the Manufac- 
ture Royale de Beauvais during the reign *of 
Louis XV of France, and for illustrations 
uses reproductions of ten tapestries in the 
Huntington Art Gallery collection in San 
Marino, Cal., woven from designs by Boucher. 

The Beauvais factory was established in 
1664 by Louis XIV as part of the program to 
enhance the glory of the reign of the “Grand 
Monarque.” The artistic production of the 
reign, Mr. Block states, was characterized by 
“classic severity and a studied aloofness from 
which freedom and spontaneity were conspicu- 
ously absent.” ‘This restraint was even more 
pronounced in the latter years of Louis XIV’s 
reign and it was not until 1723 when the 
young Louis XV took up the “reins of au- 
thority” that a new style of decoration came 
into being. 

The Rococo style, as the new type of decor 
was called, taking its name from rockwork, 
gave the tapestry weaving industry new life, 
says Mr. Block. He tells of the work done 
under Jean Baptiste Oudry, the designer who 
was so well known for his illustrations of the 
Fables of La Fontaine. It was Oudry who 
commissioned the young Boucher to paint a 
series of cartoons for Beauvais; a commission 
which developed into a “successful association 
of some twenty years which eventually pro- 
vided that factory with desigms for forty 
years.” 

The author describes five hangings in the 
Huntington collection executed from seven of 
the fourteen designs composing “The Italian 
Village Scenes,” Boucher’s first series. They 
are “The Quack Doctor,” “The Magic Lan- 
tern,” “The Fortune-Teller,” “The Hunters,” 
“Girls with Grapes,” “The Fisher Maid,” and 


the “Luncheon.” He also. describes the 


five tapestries in the Huntington collection 
made from the sixth and last set of Boucher’s 
designs for Beauvais in 1755, “The Noble 
Pastoral.” This book is an inspiration to 
further study. 
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Psychology of Art 


“Studies in the Psychology of Art” under 
the direction of Norman C. Meier make up 
the eighteenth monograph in the “University 
of Iowa Studies in Psychology” (Psychological 
Review Co.; Princeton, N. J.). 

The eleven studies in the monograph come 
from the psychology of art section of the Iowa 
laboratory and with one exception were made 
under Dr. Meier’s direction. Dr. Meier feels 
that “the studies in their findings point to the 
conclusion that children not only do respond 
positively to the more fundamental aesthetic 
qualities or principles but do so, as in the 
case of balance and rhythm, as early as the 
second or third year in certain individuals and 
by the fifth year in significant group aver- 
ages.” He also believes that the findings tend 
to support the view that “aesthetic intelli- 
gence,” as an important element in artistic 
genius, matures early in life. 

The articles comprising the monograph are: 
“Discrimination of Compositional Balance at 
the Pre-School Level,” Parmely Daniels; “The 
Sensitivity of Children of Pre-School Age to 
Rhythm in Graphic Form,” Constance Jasper; 
“An Experimental Investigation of the Sensi- 
tivity of Children to Compositional Unity,” 
Katherine S. Whorley; “A Technique for Test- 
ing Color Harmony Sensitivity in Young Chil- 
dren,” Eileen J. Williams; “The Sensitivity of 
Children and Adults to Color Harmony,” Wil- 
liam E. Walton; “A Stucy of Creative Artistic 
Imagination in Children by the Constant Con- 
tact Procedure,” Velma B. Grippen; “Play- 
ground Behavior Differentiating Artistic from 
Non-artistic Children,” Mildred Dow; “Varia- 
tion in the Aesthetic Environment of Artistic 
and Non-artistic Children,” Frances Rodgers; 
“The Psychophysical Functions Differentiating 
Artistically Superior from Artistically Inferior 
Children,” Carolyn Tiebout; “The Psychophys- 
ical Capacities and Abilities of College Art 
Students of High and Low Standing,” Hilde- 
garde Dreps; “An Experimental Investigation 
of the Basic Aesthetic Factors in Costume 
Design,” Wilhelmina E. Jacobson. 


A Portrait of Einstein 


Winifred Rieber, California artist, who is 
working on a series of portraits of prominent 
men and women, has just completed a likeness 
of Professor Albert Einstein, which is now on 
exhibition in a private room at the Macbeth 
Galleries, New York. The portrait, painted 
in Professor Einstein’s study in Princeton, is 
the only one made of the famous scientist 
since his arrival in America and one of the 
very few for which he consented to sit. It 
is a full-face study, representing the subject 
in a characteristic pose, holding his favorite 
pipe. 

Among the personages who have sat behind 
Miss Rieber’s easel are Charles Gore, Lord 
Bishop of Oxford; Charles Elliott, late presi- 
dent of Harvard; George Herbert Palmer and 
William James, both of Harvard; and Sir 
Arthur Shipley of Cambridge University. 
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Century of Progress 


Following the announcement that the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition will be continued 
from June 1 to Nov. 1, 1934, the Art Institute 
of Chicago makes known that the Department 
of Fine Arts of the Fair will again be housed 
in its building and will be under its control. 
It will constitute a second Century of Progress 
Art Exhibition, and the Art Institute will try 
to make it as comprehensive and as educational 
as the first. 

The galleries of paintings will be arranged 
by periods and countries. There will be no 
jury and no prizes for contemporary paint- 
ings in oil, tempera and water color or for 
sculpture. These works are to be invited, while 
important masterpieces from the thirteenth to 
the eighteenth century will again be borrowed 
from American collections. These will be sup- 
plemented by loans from European museums. 
This second exhibition will emphasize Amer- 
ican restrospective and contemporary art. 

The Annual International Exhibition of 
Etchings and the Annual International Exhibi- 
tion of Lithography and Engraving will be 
combined this year and the works shown will 
be chosen by a jury and the usual prizes will 
be offered. This will constitute the contempo- 
rary prints division of the World’s Fair show. 





Guests and Members 


An exhibition of two-fold character is being 
held at the galleries of An American Group, 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, New York. The invited 
work of 16 representative American artists is 
being sl.own in conjunction with recent work 
by the 14 artists who constitute the group. 
This joint exhibition, which will continue until 
Feb. 10, is in line with the policy established 
by the group at the time of its founding three 
years ago. 

The guest artists are George Ault, Thomas 
H. Benton, George Biddle, Alexander Brook, 
John Steuart Curry, Ernest Fiene, Bernard 
Karfiol, Leon Kroll, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Reginald 
Marsh, Jose Clemente Orozco, Walter Pach, 
John Sloan, Maurice Sterne and the late Jules 
Pascin. The members are: Francis Criss, Stu- 
art Edie, Frederic Knight, Julian Levi, Helen 
McAuslan, Paul Mommer, Yack Pel, Hobson 
Pittman, Louis Ribak, Loris Schnaker, Anatol 
Shulkin, Jacob Getlar Smith, Chuzo Tamotzu 
and Warren Wheelock. 


Carroll Interprets Wigman 


The dance interpreted in the form of abstract 
flower designs is an unusual departure to be 
found in Leon Carroll’s exhibition at the 
Grand Central Art Galleries, New York, until 
Jan. 20. The idea was conceived by the artist 
after viewing a dance recital of Mary Wig- 
man, best known for her dynamic interpreta- 
tions in which linear design is a prominent 
feature. 

Red gladioli with their stiff straight stalks 
silhouetted against dark backgrounds represent 
the vigorous Russian dance, while orchids lend 
themselves to Mr. Carroll’s translation of Pav- 
lova’s or Wigman’s exotic expressions. Simple 
and unpretentious dances are interpreted by 
means of the lily-of-the-valley. 
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Song MS., $24,000 


One of the sensations of the present auction 
season was the sale on Jan. 5 for $24,000 at 
the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries, of the earliest manuscript in existence 


of “The Star Spangled Banner.” Francis Scott 
Key wrote it nearly 120 years ago in Balti- 
more, where it is said to have been sung first 
in a tavern, and it is going back to Baltimore, 
into the collection of the Walters Art Gallery, 
for which it was purchased by Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach. It was consigned for sale by the 
executors of the estate of Henry Walters, who 
bequeathed nearly all his treasures to Balti- 
more. The Key manuscript was not one of 
the bequests, but the trustees of the art gal- 
lery commissioned Dr. Rosenbach to buy it. 
Gabriel Wells was the underbidder for $23,500. 

At the same auction, which consisted of rare 
books and manuscripts from several collections, 
another high light was the sale of the third 
folio of Shakespeare (1664) in contemporary 
binding for $3,750 to Gabriel Wells. A _per- 
fect copy of the second folio (1632) with the 
rare John Smethwick imprint, was sold to 
Harry F. Marks for $2,500. The Viscount 
Bateman copy of the fourth Shakespeare folio 
(1685) in contemporary binding went to Alwin 
J. Scheuer for $1,550. 

A letter written by Edgar Allan Poe re- 
garding the services of his grandfather, Gen- 
eral David Poe, in the American Revolution, 
was bought by R. A. Calmer for $1,800. 


* * * 


The success of the recent rare book auctions 
at the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries has centered the attention of the 
world of bibliophiles on the fact that Arthur 
A. Swann is once more in charge of the book 
and print department of the great auction 
house. He created this department in 1913, 
after ten years of service with the old Ander- 
son Galleries—a service which extended 
through the Hoe sale, an epoch making event 
in American book auction history. He had 
come to America: as a young man from his 
native England at the request of Mr. Ander- 
son, the founder of the business. There was 
genuine regret among collectors when in 1927, 
on the merger of the Anderson Galleries and 
the American Art Association, Mr. Swann re- 
tired from the auction field and became a deal- 
er in rare books. 

In 1932, while Mr. Swann was still a rare 
book dealer, Terrance Greenwood paid this 
tribute to him in The American Book Collec- 
tor: 

“Among the people of his own world Swann 
is known for what he is—a business man 
miraculously without guile, a lover of books, 
and a fountain head of bibliographic informa- 
tion which flows as freely and as bountifully 
as water. Here, in an age of hard business 
methods, of opportunities, of cynicism, is a 
man whose angelic trust in the integrity of 
others is seldom betrayed, who would, quite 
sincerely, rather do a good turn for another 
than for himself, whose life and work is ani- 
mated by a love of books as unaffected as it 
is profound.” 

Beginning with Mr. Swann’s boyhood, when 
at the age of ten he was hired by a dingy 
little bookshop in Leeds to “mind the outside 
stalls,” Mr. Greenwood wrote: “That first 
job . . . was secured purely and solely for the 
five shillings small Arthur carried home, every 
Saturday, to help meet the necessities of a 


In the Realm of Rare Books 


Americana at Auction 


Rare historical books, broadsides, session 
laws, maps, autographs, documents, early news- 
papers, paintings and ship models are now 
on exhibition at the American Art Association 
Anderson Galleries, New York, until the three 
sessions of their dispersal, the afternoon and 
evening of Jan. 17 and the afternoon of Jan. 
18. Much of the rare Americana comes from 
the libraries of Edmund A. Funke and Dr. 
William Sturgis Thomas. 

A group of rare early Massachusetts session 
laws, covering a period of 1673 to 1680, of 
which only one or two have appeared for sale 
in America and but few copies of any of which 
are known, is extremely interesting. These 
session laws, together with a collection of the 
rarest official broadsides of Colonial Massa- 
chusetts (1657-1680) also in the dispersal, were 
the official printed copies retained in the files 
of Edward Rawson, Secretary of the Colony 
of Massachusetts. 

Unique among the broadsides is one which 
marks the first engagement of the American 
Navy, at which time John Paul Jones served 
in his first official capacity under the American 
flag. Other interesting examples of this type 
are two broadsides relating to the first incor- 
porated bank in America. one relating to the 
expedition of Gen. Forbes to occupy Fort, 
Duquesne in 1758, and the Loganport (Ind.) 
“Pharos” broadside announcing the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln, which is thought 
to be the only copy known. 

Among important autograph letters, docu- 
ments and manscripts are the original contract 
for the sale of four steamboats built by Robert 
Fulton; the original 'og, letter and account 
books of Captain Nathaniel Silsbee; and auto- 
graphs by the Signers cf the Declaration of 
Independence and the Presidents of the United 
States. 

Three rare numbers of the first newspaper 
established in America, “The Boston News- 
Letter,” 1724-25, together with the original 
newspaper account of the Boston Massacre in 
the “Boston Evening Post,” March 12, 1770, 
are a few of the items in the assemblage of 
important Colonial newspapers. 

A collection of rare Frankliniana includes 
“Narrative of the Late Massacre in Lancaster 
County,” Philadelphia, 1764, considered to be 
one of the best pieces of Benjamin Franklin’s 
controversial writing, and his “Pocket Al- 
manack for the Year 1743” which is one of two 
known copies, the other being in the Library 
of Congress. 


large and ever larger family. It did not take 
long, however, for the books themselves to 
cast their spell. What began as a ‘job’ became 
the absorbing business of life. The days at 
the bookshop, gleaning every fact he could 
while he waited on the customers, and dusted 
and packed the masses of second-hand books, 
the nights spent in study at the Leeds public 
library, devouring page after page of the huge 
reference books, were soon to uncover an au- 
thentic ability in this field upon which he had 
stumbled. It was to carry him to the very 
front ranks of his profession.” 


Herbert Meyer’s Exhibition 


A one-man exhibition of landscapes, interiors 
and flower paintings by Herbert Meyer is 
being held at the Macbeth Gallery. New York, 
until Jan. 27. 
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A New Gallery 


To bring art into the American home as 
part of its daily environment is the goal of 
the newly established Kuhne Galleries. A 
five-story building situated in the heart of 
New York’s art section, at 59 East 57th Street, 
has been selected for this purpose. The first 
floor is devoted exclusively to a collection of 
modern paintings, sculpture, lithographs and 
prints that have been specifically chosen to 
fit into the atmosphere of the home. On 
the other floors there are on exhibition a 
variety of modern rooms, designed and fur- 
nished by James S. Kuhne and Percival Good- 
man, whose Florida House at the Chicago 
Worlds Fair caused much comment in the 
architectural world last Summer. These 
rooms are concrete examples of using art as 
an essential decorative feature of the home. 

This experiment is being made in co-opera- 
tion with the Downtown Gallery. The works 
of art are priced particularly for those whose 
incomes do not permit great collections—al- 
though this does not mean that the exhibits 
are by beginners. They are by artists repre- 
sented in the large muscums of the country. 
Pascin, Kuniyoshi, Fiene, Brook, Zorach and 
Laurent are only a few of the artists included. 
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Bibliography Lectures 

The winner of the Rosenbach Fellowship 
in Bibliography for the current academic year 
at the University of Pennsylvania, Shane Les- 
lie, distinguished British biographer and poet, 
is giving a series of three public lectures at 
the University. 

Mr. Leslie’s opening lecture on Jan. 11 was 
on “Dean Swift.” The subjects of the remain- 
“The Rarest Irish 
Books” and on Jan. 25, “A Page of Irish 
Medieval History.” 

Mr. Leslie is the son of Sir John Leslie and 
a cousin of Winston Churchill, former Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of England. He has 
written several biographies of which his best 
known probably are the “Life of Cardinal Man- 
ning” and “George the Fourth”. 

The Rosenbach Fellowship in Bibliography 
was established at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach in 1931 
with a gift of $20,000 because of an “apprecia- 
tion of the steadily increasing interest in bibli- 
ography.” Mr. Leslie’s predecessors as re- 
cipients of this award have been Christopher 
Morley, author and essayist, in 1931, and Dr. 
Lawrence C. Wroth, librarian of the John Car- 
ter Brown Library of Brown University, in 


1932-33. 


30,000 Copies Are Sold 
Thirty thousand copies so far have been sold 
of “Art Masterpieces,” the book which C. J. 
Bulliet, critic of the Chicago Daily News, 
wrote about the famous art works in the Cen- 
tury of Progress Art Exhibition. 








Body 
Beautiful 


In response to the 
ever increasing de- 
mands here and abroad 
for a series of Tony 
Sansone physique stua 
ies, in popular book 
form ‘‘Modern Class- 
ies’’ has been  pub- 
lished and is nos 
available to every art- 
ist and art lover. 
$1.00 POSTPAID 
REE: or send for 

* illustrated 
pamphlet telling all 
about “Modern 
Classics.’’ 


TONY SANSONE, A. D., 206 Ave. ‘‘Z” 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 








The New Ideal 


The following article by Henri De Kruif, 
California artist, contains a plan that might 
be an excellent sequel to the C. W. A. art 
project, although Secretary Ickes writes 
that it could not come under the law for 
public works. Written before P. W. A. P. 
became effective, nevertheless it contains a 
powerful argument in favor of the art phase 
of the recovery program. Mr. De Kruif: 

The New Deal is paving the way for the 
New Ideal. 

Great Social changes always give birth to 
restatements of objectives. But these objec- 
tives always reach their sublimest form when 
the artists of the nation present them in art. 
That is history. Witness the French Revolu- 
tion, culminating in a centralized art activity 
inspired and encouraged by Napoleon Bona- 
parte and continuing to this day. And Musso- 
lini is now sponsoring the new architectural 
movement in Italy. 

The “New Deal” expounded by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in his book “Looking Forward,” 
presages a renovation of American mentality. 
Distress makes people think. This cerebral 
housecleaning is pregnant with profound possi- 
bilities. The indifference of a few years ago 
has vanished. ‘There is a more candid ap- 
praisal of realities. Such spiritual awakenings 
always reveal great necessities, great truths, 
ever old, ever new. Men turn to the soul 
and to God, and behold,—idealism is reborn. 

Contributing to the New Ideal, come all 
the thoughts and deeds of great immortal 
Americans. These creative, New World think- 
ers gave us the essence of Americanism. But 
to preserve ideas of the past is not enough. 
Visions of a better future must be clarified, for 
us today, and for posterity. 

Nations of the past preserved their ideals 
and character in the greatest art their people 
could produce. In what measure has America 
done this on her public buildings? The little 
that has been attempted is insignificant, often 
executed by foreigners utterly incapable of 
understanding the American people. So-called 
internationalists, like Diego Rivera, are secret- 
ly enamoured of a racial nationalism, such as 
the Aztec, the Toltec, and the Mayan. That 
is proper in Mexico. But what can the peopie 
of the United States expect of such a view- 
point, however honest it may be? 

The purpose of this thought is not primarily 
to benefit the American artists; the purpose 
is rather to permit the exercise of an arm 
of the people that has been allowed to atrophy. 

Our creative artists would gladly throw the 
full weight of their skill into public works 
intended to visualize the aims, ideals, and 
achievements of the New World. Such works 
would rise above the sinister plane of prag- 
matic propaganda, and put it to shame. 

High-minded artists (and there are many 
among us) would welcome an opportunity to 
serve their country in this way, at reason- 
able wages, if the invitation were forthcoming 
and the place provided. Here lies one of our 
undeveloped resources, a potential force await- 
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A Special Class in 


Portrait Sculpture 
On Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
356 West 22nd Street, New York City 








ing a high command. Without a command 
from constituted authority there would have 
been no miraculous frescoes by Michael An- 
gelo, and no Egyptian temples. 

Mechanization has not been balanced with 
inspiration. The Machine will find its true 
place when built on moral and spiritual mo- 
tives. Human dignity must precede material 
progress, lest we disintegrate. 

While we desperately repair the breaches in 
our economic and social security, we should 
remember that the people need symbols akin 
to religion. Our President, by word and ac- 
tion, is forging new symbols to add to the 
old. If these symbols take form in the art 
of our own best craftsmen, the people will re- 
spond perpetually to their meaning. 

The huge public works program now before 
the government is calculated to aid in the 
practical recovery. It is quite timely and 
practical, psychologically, to include in that 
program an undertaking that shall stimulate 
the imagination of the people and revive their 
faith in the future. Great art can do this. 

Therefore, let us consider the following plan 
to be included in the public works program 
of the United States Government: 

The erection, let us say, of seven or eight 
buildings of moderate size, in as many different 
sections of the country, each dedicated as an 
edifice to the creative thinkers of the land, 
to be used as libraries and museums, devoted 
exclusively to the works and souvenirs of our 
creative thinkers. No such institution now 
exists. _ 

American ideals, past, present and future, 
might be the central theme for the architec- 
tural designs, the sculpture and mural paint- 
ings. 

Our original thinkers have left abstract ideas 
more potent than gold, machinery or politics. 
They have given spiritual meaning to our 
collective life. The nobility of these men and 
their thoughts has never been adequately glori- 
fied in art, with the possible exception of Lin- 
coln, a subject as yet unexhausted. 

Let us imagine the location of these build- 
ings as follows: One in the Northeast, one 
in the Southeast, one in the Great Lakes 
region, one in the Central South, one in the 
Prairie region west of the Mississippi, one in 
the Northwest, and one in the Southwest. 

Not only would the moral and educational 
value of these buildings be spread to every 
section of our country, but they would give a 
powerful impetus to creative art. 

For the work there should be a call for 
originality in the architectural designs. His- 
torical or foreign plagiarisms should be taboo. 
The character of all the work should be en- 
tirely American, or at least as much so as it 
is possible to conceive. 

Naturally the painters, sculptors, and archi- 
tects, as well as the mechanical laborers who 
work on these jobs should all be native citi- 
zens of the United States. I quote Thomas 
H. Benton, celebrated American mural painter: 
“No American Art can come from those who 
do not live an American life, who do not 
have an American psychology, and who can- 
not find in America justification for their 
life.” 

To achieve a harmonious and unified result 
the plans should be developed by mutual con- 
sultation and co-operation between architects, 
painters and sculptors, without the interference 
of political groups but after conferring with a 
committee of public spirited citizens. Further- 
more, the work should be done by men drawn 


from the sections in which the respective build- 
ings are located. They know their locality 
and can express it. 

The cost of all seven buildings need not 
exceed the price of one modern battleship. 
Is internal defense as urgent as external de- 
fense? To the charge that American artists 
have failed in the past to express the American 
spirit, we may truthfully answer that no su- 
preme demand has ever been placed upon them 
by the government and no great occasion or 
place has been provided by the nation for 
heroic work. 

Why has Mexico developed several outstand- 
ing geniuses in mural painting? Because the 
Mexican government, a democracy, employed 
its artists on public building, to picturize the 
ideas and life of the reople. These artists 
worked for modest pay, but the benefit of their 
work toward unifying the national conscious- 
ness is incalculable. Why did ancient Greece 
leave her superb art to posterity? Because 
the Greek government, a democracy, engaged 
her ablest plastic talents to reflect in marble 
the fine inteiligence of the Greeks. Histery 
is full of examples of nations putting their 
artists to work. 

No true artist favors the idea of patronage 
or subsidy. Patronage is a relic of Feudalism 
and finds no place in a democracy. How- 
ever, all artists would enthuse over the pros- 
pect of serving their country with their art, 
because most of them are idealists by nature. 

Now the popular conception of public art 
is one that picturizes the stories of history 
or the facts of life today. No doubt, these 
literal narratives have their value, and will 
play a part in this plan. But, would it not 
be more to the purpose to realize in art the 
emotions and generating thought impulses of 
the masses, in fact, to get beneath the sur- 
face and seize upon the spiritual essence, that 
inevitable force in the evolution of the New 
World race? 

And it is not size but quality and significance 
that should be stressed. The carving of gigantic 
portraits of presidents on the side of stone 
mountains is comparable to colossal advertis- 
ing campaigns, chiefly interesting as feats of 
engineering. 

Of course, this work requires insight and 
a high order of intelligence. And it will tax 
the ingenuity of American artists to symbolize 
our social, religious, and philosophical com- 
posites. But the effort involved in this ex- 
hilarating undertaking may have the power of 
extracting transcendant genius from the soil 
of American imagination. Our present neces- 
sity will put fire into the craftsmen. It should 
give direction to our art and liberate it from 
a culture as false as it is foreign. 

This would give the artist an “equality of 
opportunity” to serve his country, alongside 
the bricklayer, the carpenter, the engineer, 
the plumber, the cement manufacturer, and 
the steel worker, with employment for thou- 
sands following in its wake. 

I repeat, if the painters and sculptors of the 
United States have had little or nothing to 
say it is because no supreme demand has 
been placed upon them by the commonwealth, 
and no adequate place provided for heroic 
works of art. Let them emblazon and per- 
petuate the New Ideal of our people, the faith 
they have in their own destiny. 

When the attention of the people is focused 
upon standards of spiritual significance they 
will move forward with a conviction that is 
irresistible. 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Too Much Past 


Waylande de Santis Gregory, winner of 
numerous prizes in the plastic medium and 
at present a member of the art faculty of 
Cooper Union, offers the following views 
on art education: 

Art education in the United States has looked 
too much to the past and too little to the 
future. It has concerned itself with tradi- 
tional styles, modes and manners, often to the 
exclusion of an understanding of basic prin- 
ciples vital to the art of any age. Creative 
force is not content to be confined by the 
past. The creative artist feels a responsibility 
to carry forward past development as a heritage 
to a future fulfillment. 

The aim of art education should be the de- 
velopment of forms of significance in creative 
expression, commensurate with the growth of 
our time through a basic understanding of. 
our age. . 

We are in a great transitional period. We 
are learning to be honest aesthetically as well 
as morally. Consequently we desire honest 
expression and are not content to steal from 
the past, but we are beginning to realize that 
the basic principles of all greatness are parallel. 
Certainly we are past the threshold and well 
within a new art era. Our present day in- 
dustry, science, architecture, literature, music, 
all reveal definite evidence of a parallel 
progress. 

Our world of efficiency requires the direct 
employment of materials as an honest expres- 
sion of their particular uses. There is no lost 
motion in creation. 

In architecture we are learning not to imi- 
tate the marble temples of Greece and Rome 
with tool and concrete and terra cotta. We 
are not to be fooled that metal is wood and 
that concrete is stone, and we are learning 
to expect them to be used for what they are. 
These fundamental values govern the smallest 
detail as well as the mass presentations of 
art expression in all fields. 

It is with the most impressionable and plastic 
of all media—clay, with which I am most con- 
cerned. My students in clay modelling must 
learn to know clay as a direct approach to 
plastic form; plastic form as a means to move- 
ment in their work; movement as the vehicle 
of self expression and emotional gratification 
and the realization of creative achievement. 





Art Education 


Three well known art educators, Walter H. 
Klar, Leon L. Winslow and C. Valentine Kirby, 
from such different Eastern cities as Spring- 
field, Mass., Baltimore, Md., and Harrisburg, 
Pa., have collaborated in writing “Art Educa- 
tion in Principle and Practice,” recently pub- 
lished by the Milton Bradley Co. (Springfield, 
Mass.; $2.50.). 

The authors have written the book “in the 
hope that it may prove helpful to the grade 
teacher, the pupil who is preparing to teach, 
the art teacher, the art supervisor, the school 
principal, and the superintendent of schools.” 
It deals with the most recent information 
available on the subject of art education in 
theory and practice: the selecting of objec- 
tives, the organization of art courses, the in- 
tegrating of school subjects, the psychology of 
art, the supervision of art education and many 
other related problems. The book, because of 
the large field it covers, should become a use- 
ful reference work for art educators. 


Purves’s Method 


An artist must smell and hear his work as 
well as see it, according to Austin Purves, di- 
rector of the Cooper Union Art Schools, who 
stations his pupils in and around Union Square 
to acquaint them with “odors, sounds, and 
figures” that are “life-like.” 

Describing a new technique of teaching 
through which students may learn what for- 
merly was left to “long experience,” Purves 
believes that the successful interpretation of a 
scene must include surrounding atmosphere. 
Pictures gain strength only by close observa- 
tion, and so he sets his students right by show- 
ing them the “how” and “what” to look for 
by sending them out to study living charac- 
ters and local scenes on the outskirts of New 
York’s famous proletarian forum. 

“Union Square,” a story by Albert Halper, 
is used as a text book for the elementary com- 
position course. Because the book is based 
on living characters it proved a great help 
for the students in searching out material for 
their work. “As the student reads the book,” 
explained Purves, “he lists the subjects which 
seem to have pictorial value. After he chooses 
a topic, the student must go to the locale. He 
must ‘smell it.’ discover all the odors that are 
mixed up in the picture. 


“For instance, a student standing twenty 


feet away from an old pretzel seller, scented 
out perfume, pretzels, tobacco from a ciga- 
rette, gasoline fumes, liquor and food. These 
he was required to sketch. On the next trip 
he listened, and heard talking, street traffic, 
the policeman’s whistle, the honking of horns 
and the shuffle of feet. As the setting is cre- 
ated, it comes from reality. Anything unre- 
lated is eliminated, and the final illustration 
of the subject uses only material which has 
been observed, -so that it is convincingly 
strong.” 

In developing reality rather than imagina- 
tion in his students, Purves tries to bring them 
to see interesting and convincing things in the 
most ordinary surroundings, so that they may 
be encouraged to draw on their own knowledge 
and lives. For as Purves declares, “Many 
people depend on their imaginations because 
they do not appreciate the richness of their 
own lives.” 

An editorial in the New York Evening Sun 
commended Purves for his method of “match- 
ing fiction with life.” “Here is an approach 
to painting and drawing that should not be 
hastily criticized by even the most advanced 
of the American post-impressionists,” said the 
Sun. “The ridicule which modernism lets fly 
at some of the late nineteenth century art of 
England and the United States is aimed at 
the story-telling intent, or sentimental qualities, 
of that art. 

“Those who insist that a painting should 
not have literary qualities defend their posi- 
tion by saying, of course, that art is self- 
expression of the individual emotions; or that 
a painting should be a subjective design in 
color, line and form. The subject of the pic- 
ture, whether it is a peddler in Union Square 
or apples on a table, becomes no more im- 
portant in this definition of art than the tech- 
nique or style of painting and the medium 
used to make the picture. The effort, as one 
critic summarized it, is to paint the ‘treeness 
of the tree,’ which is something entirely un- 
related to illustration, or to pictures which 
show Union Square as it would appear in a 
photograph. 





Internationalism 


Sarah Woodward of Point Loma, Cal., writ- 
ing to Tue Arr Dicest, makes a plea for 
internationalism in art and takes issue with 
those who would support American art merely 
because it is “American.” 

“If worthy,” she writes, “American art should 
receive recognition and rewards and patronage, 
but only if worthy. We have suffered so much 
in the last mad decade from the subtlety of 
advertising of foreign wares, as THe Dicest 
points out, that the natural reaction is to force 
our own, regardless. 

“But art isn’t merchandise, never was and 
never will be in the same way that shoes, beer 
bottles and raw silks are. Between the artist 
and the direct purchaser ‘yes,’ but otherwise 
‘no.’ This is because the ineffable abstract 
called the personality of the artist prevents 
any such classification. That’s what the pur- 
chaser pays for; not canvas and paint. This 
quality, however, is not confined to our own 
nation; it is to be found everywhere and is 
valued and patronized accordingly. It doesn’t 
matter what country breeds it. 

“Those who went through the Great War 
discovered that in spite of the horrors of the 
conflict, many beauties of human character 
were brought out at that ghastly time. And 
not the least of these was the established 
fact that after a short period of trying their 
best to hate each other, scientists and scholars 
of every country simply could not help ad- 
miring each other’s achievements and fraterniz- 
ing on account of that alone. 

“In other words the mind triumphed over 
narrow nationalism and false patriotism. 
Science and art does not belong in a box; they 
stifle. Open the cage! Free the birds, and 
let any nationality that can compete for our 
regard and admiration be the one to open 
the American pocketbook; and in turn let 
us compel their notice.” 


Brooklyn Honors Mr. Pratt 


Frederic B. Pratt, dean and president of 
the board of trustees of the Pratt Institute of 
Brooklyn, has been selected as the recipient 
of a gold medal awarded for “most distin- 
guished service for Brooklyn” by the Down- 
town Brooklyn Association. The presentation 
will take place Jan. 24 at the Bossert Hotel. 

Mr. Pratt comes of an old and distinguished 
Brooklyn family. Immediately after leaving 
college he became secretary of the board of 
trustees of the Pratt Institute which his father, 
Charles Pratt, had founded. He has done 
much in the last forty-six years to guide the 
school to the place of high eminence it has 
attained in the scholastic world. He has de- 
veloped the school’s library into one of the 
finest reference depositories for the arts and 
sciences in the United States. 

Among Mr. Pratt’s achievements for Brook- 
lyn, besides his many philanthropic and civic 
works, has been his service as a member of 
the Municipal Art Commission. 


Children’s School of Arts and Crafts 
SATURDAY CLASSES 


9 to 12 1 to 4 
LILA WESENER, Director 
Rodin Studios - - - 200 West 57th Street 
Suite 14G New York 
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ERIC PAPECLASSES 


In the studio adjoining the Gallery 


Mon., Tues., Wed. Day and Evening 
Total enrollment limited to 36 students 
No Scholarships No Prizes 


For 12 years Mr. Pape conducted the Eric 

Pape School of Art in Boston, and for 3 years 

instructed at the Grand Central School of Art 
in New York 


Address DELL GUNTHER, Sec’y 
200 West 57th Street N. Y. C. 


Announcing an exhibition by students 
in the Gallery. Week days 10:00 to 
5:00. Sundays 1:00 to 5:00 











BROWNE ART CLASS 
Instructor 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


Day and Evening Classes 
Drawing and Painting, Portraits, 
Figures and Pictorial Composition 

Circular on request —— Circle 7-7160 


58 West 57th Street New York 









GUY WIGGINS STUDIO CLUB 


46 Washington Sq. South 
s New York City s 


Day and Evening 
PAINTING CLASSES, FIGURE 
AND: STILL LIFE 
Send For Booklet —— GRamercy 17-8489 





WINTER 

courses DLART FEB.5™ 
DRAWING + PAINTING + DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS +- DRESS ARTS+ INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 


COMMERCIAL ART + ILLUSTRATION 
FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ, Paesipent 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 








© WAYMAN ADAMS ® 


Evening Portrait Class 
For Advanced Students 


OCTOBER TO MAY 


Address Keith Martin, Secretary 
200 West Sith Street, New York, N. Y. 





Instructors: Michel Jacobs, 


Victor Perard, Arthur Black 


Modern instruction in Portrait, Life, Poster, 

Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Ilus- 

tration, Costume Design, Fabric Design and 
Dynamic Symmetry. 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
Dept. A., 58 West 57th Street, New York 
Incorporated under regents of University of 

the State of New York 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


168 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 42nd Year 
Textile Designing, Architecture 
& Interior Decoration 
Life Class—J. Scott Williams 
Fashion Illustration—George Westcott 
Advanced Design & Poster—George Baer 
Positions and orders filled. 





VERMEER'S METHOD SIMPLIFIED 


Vermeer's Camera and the Vision-Glass insure true 
drawing, values and color to artist, student or amateur. 


Free colot prints show how the Home Course substitutes 
true vision for tests and theories as surely as study 
in the 


CROSS SCHOOL “outthsy | Harker, | Maine 


A. ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE D’ART 


FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Tuition fee from $10 up. 
316 West 57th Street New York City 












Fischer Lectures 


[Continued from page 31] 


These are oils (paraffines) that bear no re- 
lation to the “fatty” oils thus far discussed. 
They never dry and so when not completely 
volatile (and few brands are thus pure) may 
actually prove dangerous when used in fine 
arts painting. 

DRIERS—Raw linseed oil takes three or 
four days to dry. This is irksome to the 
painter who would like to work at a better 
tempo wherefore his interest in materials that 
will speed up the process. It is done (1) by 
using a varnish with or instead of oil or (2) 
by adding a “drier.” Siccatif de Haarlem is 
essentially a varnish and may serve as an 
example of the first class. Its use is subject 
only to the criticism that stands against all var- 
nishes. The second class is represented by a 
series of chemicals, which, added to an oil, 
hasten oxidation. Lead is most commonly used 
(as in siccatif de Courtrai) though manganese 
and cobalt salts appear in more modern driers. 
The objection to smearing lead through a can- 
vas needs no comment. Manganese is ob- 
jectionable because it darkens the oil and is 
ruinous to all lake colors (like alizarine, rose 
madder). Cobalt driers are, perhaps, best 
though even these discolor an oil, and, more 
slowly, offshade the lakes. The painter plays 
safe by foregoing the whole list. Time and 
sunlight should be depended upon if permanent 
color effects are desired, though exposure of a 
painting to burning sunlight may be too much. 
A useful rule for the painter is to remember 
that some of his regularly used pigments are 
accelerators while others are actual retarders of 
drying. All the oxides (the pigments of the 
O-System) are good driers (the earth colors, for 
example) while the sulphides (the S-System) 
prolong the process. The taking up of oxygen 
and the giving off of carbonic acid by a dry- 
ing oil may well be likened to respiration in a 
living organism, and the sulphides (like the 
cadmiums) which “suffocate” the latter by in- 
terfering with their normal “breathing” act 
similarly upon a drying oil.* 

VARNISHES—Both as a quicker drying 
medium and for other ends the painter is in- 
terested in “varnish.” Many things may be 
found under this head since it is an elastic 
term applied to any kind of oily mixture that 
dries quickly, is transparent and (usually) 
leaves a shiny coat. It is well to distinguish 
between the oil and the spirit varnishes. Most 
drying oils, when merely boiled, thicken. They 
thus move toward the class of the resins which 
as we shall find immediately are at the base 
of most varnishes. One such is of great his- 
toric and technical importance, namely, “stand” 
oil. This is linseed oil that has been boiled 
without the addition of any drier and stored 
(let “stand”) for a time to permit certain im- 
purities to settle out. The clear liquid tapped 
off from the top is thicker and usually darker 
than the original linseed oil.** It has been called 
“lithographic varnish” and seems to be the ma- 
terial with which Rembrandt and other mas- 
ters of the Dutch school covered their can- 
vases and, perhaps, painted. It should be 
noted that stand oil is still nothing but lin- 
seed oil( merely “polymerized,” as the chemists 
say, by the boiling). Stand oil does not dry 

*To help the painter to a set of tube colors 
that show an equal drying rate, manufacturers 
have often tried to meet the obvious disadvan- 
tages of this rule by adding retarders (like non- 
drying oils or waxes) to their (naturally) rapidly 
drying pigment mixtures, and accelerators (like 
varnish or a chemical drier) to the slow drying 
ones. What the painter gets from all this is 
only further darkness regarding what he is work- 


ing with and an increased number of unknown 
hazards to his finished picture. 


— 





PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (winter), Chester Springs, Pa. 
(summer) 
Oxpest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805 ) 
Unified direction. City and Country locations: 
unexcelled equipment for the complete professional 
training of the artist. Distinguished faculty. Pre- 
liminary classes for beginners. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Painting; 
also a co-ordinated course with the University of 


Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. European Scholar- 
ships and other prizes. 


Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry 
Streets. Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 

Chester Springs Summer School—Resident 
students only. D. Roy Miller. Resident 
Manager. 
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NOW Training. Special Saturday Classes. 
Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
Sehool of Fine and Applied Arts, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pictorial Illustration, Advertis- 
ing Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Interior Decoration, Industrial 
Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
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ture. 38 Studios. 92 Instruc- 
tors. 47th year. Catalogue. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 
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THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE 


ARTS 
Washington University 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Commercial Design. History of 
Art, Composition, Perspective, 
Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery, 
China and other arts. 
For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, Interior Dac- 
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ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
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every session of each class. Catalog on request. 
22 East 60th Street, New York City 
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Art Academy of Cincinnati 
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Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
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WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ESTABLISHED by successful mod- 
ern artists to develop individual 
talent. Courses in Drawing, Painting, 
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Design, Costume Design, and Interior 
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THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
55th year. All 
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Fine and Industrial Art, Painting, Sculpture, 
Advertising Design, Layout, Lettering, In- 
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ganized for profit. Faculty of national and 
international reputation. Summer session 
begins June 25. Fall term Sept.17.Catalog. 


The Art Institute, Box A.A., Chicago, Ill. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRA WING—PAINTING 


IND 
Resident and Traveling Scholarships 
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WILMINGTON ACADEMY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
BEGINNING IN JANUARY 
All Branches of Drawing, Painting, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Design, etc. 


LUCILE HOWARD, Director 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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differently and wish to make an. individual 
product. 13th year. Write for pamphlet E. 
Rabinovitch 142 West 57th St. New York. 









any faster than ordinary linseed oil, and the 
thicker varieties more slowly. But once dry, 
it leaves a smooth, transparent, non-cracking 
and weather and alcohol resistant surface that 
is unequalled as shown by the white houses of 
Holland which are so frequently painted with 
this oil. 

While the composition of the more com- 
monly used varnishes is carried as a secret 
by many manufacturers, there is really little 
that may not be known about them. The 
spirit varnishes are nothing but resins of 
various kinds dissolved in alcohol or some 
other volatile solvent (like turpentine). Cheap 
varnishes may be made of ordinary “rosin;” 
the fine arts grades, of the clearer resins known 
as dammar, mastic, copal or amber. It should 
be noted that all-are hard, glasslike bodies and 
that “varnishing” with these consists of nothing 
more than the laying on of a solution of these 
resins from which the solvent evaporates to 
leave behind a thin, transparent sheet. The 
drawback is that it is brittle, that it cracks and 
crumbles, that it then soils easily and must 
shortly be removed. It should be remembered 
that shellac is in essence a varnish. Since the 
resin contained in all these materials is soluble 
in alcohol, the danger of using shellac or var- 
nish of any kind while painting is readily ap- 
parent. Few pictures can last long without 
the need of being “cleaned” and since some 
kind of alcohol is likely tc be used in the pro- 
cess, the risk to the painter’s work is great. 


A dried linseed oil film is not thus soluble. 


which explains why a painting executed in this 
medium and subsequently merely surfaced with 
a varnish coat may have the latter removed by 
simply swabbing the face of the canvas with 
an alcohol or a mixture containing alcohol. 

Oil varnishes are like the spirit varnishes 
except that the resins are this time dissolved 
in oil. To this degree they are better than 
the spirit varnishes. Where resins, in not 
too great quantity, have been dissolved in hot 
linseed oil or stand oil the total product may 
not be bad—it constitutes, perhaps, the mix- 
ture with which some painters of the Dutch 
school worked originally. But in the more 
modern oil varnishes, driers are too commonly 
added to the oil (lead in the old days, and 
manganese or cobalt more recently). This 
places such varnishes in a class with the 
“boiled” oils, boiled with driers, the dangers 
of which have already been noted. 

To maintain uniformity of chemical com- 
position in successive paint layers the painter 
needs, therefore, to work with ome medium 
only. If he chooses linseed oil he may not 
change to a varnish or vice versa. If he has 
painted with linseed oil and wishes to cover 
his finished picture with a protective coating, 
that medium which stands closest to linseed 
oil becomes again the best choice. A spirit 
varnish is about the worst. Raw linseed oil 
cut with turpentine and laid on thin is good, 
but the coat will not dry in less than three 
days. My own choice is a medium thick stand 
oil cut with three parts of turpentine. This, 
too, dries slowly (the canvas should be laid 
flat for the process) but the protection to the 
artist’s creation is probably the soundest we 
have. When one such thin coat does not suffice 
to yield a uniform cover the process may be 
repeated, but it is absolutely necessary that 
as much time as possible be allowed between 
the successive coats to assure perfect drying. 


[Continued in next issue] 


**Our country produces stand oils that are 
paler than the best out of Europe (almost 
water white) and of any degree of thickness up 
to such as will scarcely flow. 
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European Fellowships for post-graduate study 
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Residence Houses for out-of-town students 


BROAD AND MASTER STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
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The Ringling Museum of Art and The Ring- 
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Catalogue on Request 
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Education. State-accredited. 
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GEORGE LUKS MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


JOHN SLOAN 


DIRECTOR 
ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER TERM 
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MONTEVALLO, ALA. 


Alabama College—To Jan. 
13th Biennial 
(A. P,-A.), 

DEL MONTE, CAL. 

Del Monte Art Gallery—Jan. 15-Mar. 1: Recent 

paintings, Wm. Ritschel. 
LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 

Laguna Beach Art Association—To Jan. 29: 
Works by members. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los Angeles Museum—Jan.: Progressive paint- 
ers: International Camera Pictorialists annual. 
Foundation of Western Art—Jan.: Second an- 
nual California water color exhibition. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Mills College Art Gallery—To Jan. 28: Paintings 
by a group of artists from New Mexico. Jan. 
18-Feb. 15: Water colors, Willa Randall. 

MORRO BAY, CAL. 

The Picture Shop—Jan.: Work of local ‘artists. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 

Oakland Art Gallery—To Jan. 20: Soap sculp- 


ture. To Jan. 31: Water colors, Maurice 
Logan. 


27: Paintings from 
Exhibition Corcoran Gallery 


PASADENA, CAL. 

Grace Nicholson’s Galleries—Jan. : 
ings and objects of art. 
Gallery—Jan.: 


Oriental paint- 

Fern Burford Art 

Works of California artists. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

State Library—Jan.: Annual exhibition of Cali- 

fornia Society of Etchers. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Fine Arts Gallery—Jan.: Museum's collection. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor—To 
Feb. 18: Loan exhibit of paintings, collec- 
tion Samuel H. Kress. M. H. DeYoung Me- 
morial Museum—To Feb. 3: Photographs, John 
Paul Edwards. To Feb. 6: Prints, Martin 
Lewis. Art Center—To Jan. 23: Tempera 
Paintings, Barl Daniell; pastels, Lon Mac- 
lean. Jan. 15-27: Oils, John Greathead; sculp- 
ture and drawings, Michael Von Meyer. Roy 
V. Sowers—Jan.: Old prints and rare books. 

SAN RAFAEL, CAL. 
Dominican College—Jan. 26-Feb. 8: Water col- 
ors in the Modern Manner (A. F. A.). 
DENVER, COLO. 
Denver Art Museum—Jan.: Museum's collections. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Library of Congress—Jan.: Original drawings of 
Arthur I. Keller; etchings, Donald Shaw Mc- 
Laughlan. Jan. 15-Feb. 1: Manuscript il- 
lumination, Arthur Szyk. Arts Club—To Jan. 
26: Portraits, Margaret Fitzhugh Browne; 
etching and lithographs, Albert Sterner. Jan. 
28-Feb. 16: Water colors, etchings and illus- 
trations, Henry Pitz. U. 8. National Museum 
—To Jan. 31: Daguerreotypes from collection 
M. Therese Bonney. Public Library—Jan.: 
Etchings and drypoints, Martin Lewis. Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art—Jan. 18-Feb. 11: An- 
nual exhibition, miniature painters, Sculptors 
and Gravers Society of Washington. Jan. 20- 
Feb. 11: Annual exhibition Society of Wash- 
ington Artists. Division of Graphie Arts 
(Smithsonian Institution)—To Jan. 28: Col- 
ored woodblock prints, F. Morley Fletcher. 
National Gallery of Art (Smithsonian Institu- 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


tion)—Jan.: Gellatly art collection. Howard 
University—To Feb. 4: Conservative vs. Mod- 
ern Art in painting (A. F. A.). 


NEWARK, DEL. 

Women’s College University of Delaware—To 
Jan. 29: Pictures for College student rooms 
(A. F. A.). 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Wilmington Society of Fine Arts—To Jan. 27: 
Exhibition of photographs. 


ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art—To Jan. 20: Soap sculp- 
ture exhibit. Jan. 15-31: Exhibit, Georgia 
Artists Association. Girls High School—To 
Jan. 22: 1933 National Scholastic exhibit 
(A. F. Ads 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Honolulu Academy of Arts—To Jan. 21: Sculp- 
ture exhibit (College Art Assoc.). Jan. 16- 
Feb. 6: 
Feb. 14: 


Portraiture in etching. Jan. 16- 
Hawaiian crafts. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute—To Jan. 21: Paintings and prints 
of Greenland, Rockwell Kent; contemporary 
French paintings; drawings for Mickey Mouse 
and Silly Symphonies, Walt Disney; paintings, 
Eugene Berman; paintings, Paul Kleinschmidt; 
Illustrations, Boris Grigoriev. Carson Pirie 
Scott—Jan.: Memorial exhibit work of Robert 
Henri. Arts Club—Jan. 19-Feb. 3: Paintings 
by Papazoff; drawings, Maurice Boutet de 
Monvel. Chester H. Johnson Galleries—To 
Jan. 28: Special exhibition of Gouache paint- 
ings by Jean Lurcat and Georges Rouault. 
Chicago Galleries—To Jan. 31: Recent por- 
traits, Carol Aus; paintings of Southwest and 
Saugatuck, Carl Hoerman: etchings, Bugaaie 
F. Glaman and Gerry Peirce. Findlay 
leries—To Jan. 31: Paintings, Ralph Blake- 
lock. Increase Robinson Gallery—Jan.: Water 
colors, Rainey Bennett. Roullier Gallery— 
Jan.: Prints of all periods. 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Institute of Civic Arts—Jan.: Paintings, J. All- 
worthy. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 
Art Association—To Jan. 28: Native element in 
Contemporary American painting (A. F. A.). 


RICHMOND, IND. 

Art Association—To Jan. 29: Sculpture by Way- 
lande Gregory; and photography. 

DUBUQUE, IA. 

~~ Art Association—Jan.: 


akers. 
LAWRENCE, KANS. 
University of Kansas-Thayer Museum—To Jan. 
29: Modern painters (A. F. A.). 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Louisville Art Association—Jan. 15-31: 
of painting (A. F. A.). 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Museum of Art—To Feb. 28: Survey 
of American painting: Whistler's ‘‘Mother.”’ 
Friends of Art House—Jan.: Oils and litho- 
graphs, Doris Rosenthal. Maryland Institute 
—dJan. 21-Feb. 5: Textiles (A. F. A.). 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Art—To Jan. 
31: “The Gotham Painters’; water colors, 
S. Peter Wagner; “Bookmaking and book 
plates,” J. J. Lankes. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Jan.: Museum's collec- 
tion. Doll & Richards—To Jan. 20: New 
England landscapes, Charles H. Davis and 
Marian P. Sloane. Jan. 15-Feb. 3: Water 
colors, Charles Emile Heil; selected etchings, 
contemporary artists. Jan. 22-Feb. 3: Water 
colors, C. Scott White. Goodspeed’s Book 
Shop—To Jan. 20: Paintings of the Americans 
in the World War, Charles Barbaro. Grace 
Horne’s Gallery—Jan. 16-Feb. 3: Portrait 
drawings, Caroline van H. Bean; water colors, 
James Dwyer. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Art Museum—To Jan. 29: 18th & 19th 
century English water colors; five centuries 
of landscape prints. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Fitchburg Art Center—To Jan. 31: Water colors 

of scenes in Europe, Margaret P. Surre. 
HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 

Print Corner—To Feb. 10: Wood blocks of land- 

scape, Elizabeth Norton and Margaret Patter- 


son. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Smith College Museum of Art—Jan.: Designs of 
the Ballet Russes from the collection of Serge 
Lifar. 


Prairie Print 


Survey 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum—Jan. 21 to Feb. 1: Miniature 
group, “Koman Home Life,” Robert N. S. 
Whitelaw. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Jan.: Tapestries; Chinese 
paintings. George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Gallery—To Jan. 28: Oriental Costume. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 
“ee Art Museum—Jan.: Museum’s collec- 
ons. 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Academy of Art—To Jan. 24: Young 

Americans: 15 oil paintings (A. F. A.). 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit Institute of Arts—To Jan. 31: Michigan 
Artists Show; contemporary American draw- 

ings. ; 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Grand Rapids Public Library—To Jan. 25: 
Plant Forms in Ornament (A. F. A.). Jan.: 
Pewabic pottery; pen sketches, Alice Fish 
Kinzinger. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts—To Feb. 1: Japa- 
nese color prints. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art—Jan.: 
Museum's collections. Kansas City Art In- 
..stitute—To Jan. 22: Drawings by moderna 


masters. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
City Art Museum—Jan.: Paintings, Mary Cassatt. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
Springfield Art Museum—To Jan. 30: Drawings 
and prints, Thomas H. Benton. 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
The Glass Art Shop—Jan.: Works by Chas. M. 
Russell. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art—Jan.: “Vanishing India,” 
Stowitts; glass animals and figurines, Mari- 
anna von Allesch; needlework pictures, Georgi- 
ana Brown Harbeson. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
University of Nebraska—To Jan. 21: Southwest 
Indian Arts and Crafts (A. F. A.). 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Montclair Art Museum—Jan.: 
American paintings. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Newark Museum—Jan.: Modern American oils 
and water colors; design in sculpture; net- 
suke; arms and armor. 


TRENTON, N. J. 
New Jersey State Museum—To Feb. 1: Early 
and modern American glass and textiles. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History and Art—Jan.: Prints, etch- 
ings and drypoints loaned by Art League of 
Washington; water colors of the Italian Rivi- 
era and northern Africa, Antimo Beneduce; 
old glass from collection Mrs. Howard Hen- 

ickson. 


Contemporary 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum—Jan.: Ancient Beads and re- 
lated objects from collection of Mrs. John 
Morrin. Grant Studios—To Jan. 30: Brooklyn 
Society of Artists 18th Annual exhibit of 
paintings. Towers Hotel—To Jan. 31: Still 
Life and Flowers, Brooklyn Painters and 


Sculptors. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery—To Jan. 28: Exhibit of 
Oriental rugs; photographs, Ansel Adams; 
paintings and sculpture, members of the ‘Pat- 
teran”. Carl Bredemeier Gallery—Jan. 17- 
Feb. 3: Landscapes and marines, late Eastman 


Jones. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Arnot Art Gallery—To Jan. 20: Small soap 
sculpture. To Jan. 28: Water colors, Tonita 


Pena. 
FREDONIA, N. Y. 
State Normal School—''o Jan. 20: 
photography (A. F. A.). 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. & 
82nd St.)—Jan.: Islamic miniature painting; 
Blacque collection of textiles; recent acces- 
sions in the Egyptian departments; 
of landscape prints; lace shawls. Ackermann 
& Son (50 East 57th St.)—Jan.: English 
sporting prints. American Academy of Arts 
and Letters (Broadway at 155th St.)—To 
May 1: Paintings and drawings, George De 
Forest Brush. An American Place (509 
Madison Ave.)—To Feb. 1: New water colors, 
oils and etchings, John Marin. Argent Gal- 
leries (42 West 57th St.)—To Jan. 20: Black 
and white work of the Nat'l Assoc. Women 
Painters and Sculptors. Arden Gallery (460 
Park Ave.)—Jan. 23-Feb. 16: Recent sculp- 
ture, Allan Clarke. Barnard Club (221 West 
57th St.)—To Jan. 22: Paintings of Mexico, 
Howard B. Spencer. Belmont Galleries (576 
Madison Ave.)—Jan.: Old Masters. Brummer 
Gallery (55 East 57th St.)—Jan.: Old Mas- 
ters. Frans Buffa (58 West 57th St.)—To 
Jan. 31: Recent Norwegian paintings, Wm. 
Singer, Jr. Carnegie Hall Art Gallery (154 
W. 57th St.) —To Jan. 31: Portraits, Stanislaw 
Rembski. C.ulo Art Galleries (624 Madison 
Ave.)—Jan.: Paintings of American and for- 
eign schools. Ralph M. Chait Galleries (600 
Madison Ave.)—Jan.: Edward Kremm _ col- 
lection of wooden and bronze bodhisattvas. 
Leonard Clayton Gallery (108 East 57th St.) 
—Jan.: Complete work of Childe Hassam in 
etching. Cronyn & Lowndes (11 East 57th 
St.)\—To Jan. 31: Paintings, Robert Philipp. 
Cronyn & Lowndes (Rockefeller Plaza)—Jan.: 
Works by contemporary American artists. 
Decorators Club Gallery (Squibb Bldg.)—To 
Jan. 20:-Color renderings of designs by Chi- 
quita Marsching. Delphic Studios (9 East 
57th St.)—Jan. 15-28: Paintings, Sheva Ausu- 
bel and Arthur Schneider. Downtown Gallery 
(113 West 13th Sst.)—To Jan .20: Recent 
paintings, Ernest Fiene. Durand-Ruel Gal- 
leries (12 East 57th St.)—Jan.: Stlected 
French paintings. E’ghth Street Gallery (61 
West 8th St.)—Jan. 15-Feb. 3: Oils. L. Jean 
Liberte; o'ls, A. F. Levinson. Ferargil Gal- 
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leries (63 East 57th St.)—To Jan. 21: 
ings, Albert Stewart; paintings and water 
colors, O. H. LaFarge. Fifteen Gallery (37 
West 57th St.)—To Jan. 20: Paintings, Hanns 
T. Scheidacker. Fine Arts Building (215 West 
57th St.)—To Jan. 28: 43rd Annual exhibition 
National Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors. Gallery of American Indian Art 
(850 Lexington Ave.)—Jan.: Water color 
paintings, Ogwa Pi and San Ildefonso Pottery. 
Gallery 144 West 13th Sitreet—Jan.: Con- 
temporary American painting. Jean Gause (4 
East 53rd St.)—Jan.: Works by leading illus- 
trators. Grand Central Art Galleries (15 Van- 
derbilt Ave.)—To Jan. 20: Recent water 
colors, Leon Carroll. Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries-Fifth Avenue Branch (5th Ave. & 5lst 
St.)—Jan. 15-27: Paintings, Elmer Schofield; 
sculpture, American artists. Marie Harriman 
Gallery (63 East 57th St.)—To Jan. 27: Paint- 
ings, Jacques Villon. Jacob Hirsch (30 West 
54th St.)—Jan.: Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 
medieval and Renaissance works of art. Hud- 
son Guild (436 West 27th St.)—To Jan. 28: 
Circulating exhibit, Far Eastern art, Metro- 
politan Museum. Kleemann-Thorman Galler- 
ies (38 East 57th St.)—Jan.: Painting, sculp- 
ture and etching by American artists. M. 
Knoedler & Co. (14 East 57th St.)—Jan. 15- 
31: British champion animals in sculpture, 
Herbert Hazeltine. Lexington Galleries (160 
Lexington Ave.)—To Jan. 25: Murals, screens 
and decorative designs, Julia Martin. John 
Levy Galleries (1 East 57th St.)—Jan.: Old 
and modern masters. Julien Levy Gallery 
(602 Madison Ave.)—Jan.: Architecture, 
Emilio Terry in models, plans and sketches. 
Macbeth Gallery (15 East 57th St.)—To Jan. 
27: Landscapes, flowers and interiors, Her- 
bert Meyer; drawings by American artists.— 
(19 East 57th St.)—To Jan. 23: Paintings, 
Edna Reindel; etchings, Harrison Cady. Pierre 
Matisse Gallery (51 East 57th St.)—Jan. 20- 
Feb.: Paintings, Henri Matisse. Milch Gal- 
leries (108 West 57th St.)—Jan.: American 
figure painting, 19th & 20th centuries. Mid- 
town Galleries (559 Fifth Ave.)—To Jan. 
31: Paintings, Margaret Huntington. Montross 
Gallery (785 Fifth Ave.)—Jan. 15-27: Austro- 
German moderns. Morton Galleries (130 West 
57th St.)—To Jan. 22: Recent oils and water 
colors, Frank Wallis. Museum of Modern Art 
(11 West 53rd St.)—Jan. 17-Feb. 26: Theatre 
arts. National Arts Club (15 Gramercy Park) 
—Jan.: Annual exhibition work of members. 
Newhouse Galleries (578 Madison Ave.)—Jan.: 
Old and modern masters. New York Ceramic 
Studios (114 East 39th St.)—Jan.: Ceramic 
sculpture and pottery. New School for Social 
Research (66 West 12th St.)—To Jan. 26: 
Woodcuts, wood blocks, lithographs, etchings, 
Clara Mahl; oils, water colors and drawings, 
Kurt Roesen. Public Library (42nd _ St. 
& 5th Ave.)—To Feb. 3: Photographs on 
railroading. To Mar. 31: Drawings for prints 
and the prints themselves. Arthur U. Newton 
(4 East 56th St.)—Jan. 15-29: Sculpture, 
Breading Furst; water colors, John B. Hamil- 
ton. Rabinovitch (142 West 57th St.)—To 
Jan. 27: 33 photographs, Gertrude Kasebier. 
Raymond & Raymond (40 East 49th St.)—To 
Feb. 21: A survey of the development of 
landscape painting. Roerich Museum (310 
Riverside Dr.)—Jan.: Exhibition of Polish 
prints and water colors. Rodin Studios (200 
West 57th St.)—Jan. 18-31: Paintings, Hilaire 
Hiler. Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth Ave.)—To 
Jan. 26: Annual auction exhibit. Schultheis 
Galleries (142 Fulton St.)—Permanent: Works 


Paint- 


of art by American and foreign artists. 
Jacques Seligmann (3 East 5Silst St.)—Jan. 
15-31: Paintings, Max Band. Squibb Bldg. 


(745 Fifth Ave.)—Jan. 30-Feb.: Exhibit, New 
York Society of Women Artists. E. & 

Silberman (32 East 57th St.)—Jan.: Old Mas- 
ters and objects of art. Marie Sterner Gallery 
(9 East 57th St.)—To Jan. 31: Paintings, 
Edy Legrand. University Settlement (Eld- 
ridge & Rivington Sts.)—To Feb. 18: Armor 
and related arts (Metropolitan Museum). 
Valentine Gallery (69 East 57th St.)—Jan.: 
Selected modern French paintings. Whitney 
Museum of American Art (10 West 8th St.)— 
To Feb. 15: Acquisitions for the Year, 1933 
and self-portraits by living American artists. 
Wildenstein & Co. (19 East 64th St.)—Jan. 
15-24: Paintings, Mrs. Irving T. Bush. 


STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


Staten Island Institute of Arts—To Jan. 31: 
Water colors from the Nat'l Assoc. of Women 
Painters and Sculptors. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Skidmore College—To Jan. 20: Loan collection 


of prints. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts—Jan.: 
prints (Franklin Chase collection). 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Public Library—Jan.: Paintings, Henrietta Beau- 
mont, Adeline Wigand, Carolyn C. Mase, Emma 
. R. White. 

CINCINNATI, 0. 

Cincinnati Art Museum—To Jan. 28: American 
Indians—past and present; paintings of In- 
dian subjects, Winold Reiss. To Mar. 4: 
100 selected prints, loaned by Herbert @G. 
French. Jan. 15-Feb. 11: 
hibition sculpture, Clement J. Barnhorn. 


CLEVELAND, 0. 


Japanese 


Cleveland Museum of Art—To Feb. 11: Foreign 


section Carnegie International. 


Retrospective ex- 
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Margaret Huntington Paints Nantucket 





“Ships In,” 


After spending four summers in Nantucket, 
Mass., Margaret W. Huntington is showing the 
results in an exhibition of paintings and water 
colors at the Midtown Gallery through Janu- 
ary. Miss Huntington, who is vice-president 
of the New York Society of Women Artists, 
studied under J. Alden Weir, William M. Chase 
and Robert Henri, and in Paris with Lucian 
Simon. 

Emphasis and vigor mark Miss Huntington’s 
show, according to Margaret Breuning of the 
New York Evening Post. “There is such fervor 
in her transcriptions of scenes that the be- 
holder is stimulated by the gayety of the 
color, the slashing rhythms, the directness and 
boldness of statement. She appreciates 
more than formerly the need of that sacri- 
fice which all observant and fervent artists 
must make, the sacrifice of fascinating and 
piquant detail to clarity of design. The ten- 
dency to ‘shoot the works’ that sometimes ap- 


COLUMBUS, 0. 
Gallery of Fine Arts—Jan.: Illustrations, Fern 
Bisel Peat; water colors, Eliot O’Hara; photo- 
graphs of artists; small bronzes. 


DAYTON, 0. 

Dayton Art Institute—Jan.: Round the World 
with Furniture. 

OBERLIN, O. 

Oberlin College Art Museum—Jan.: English polit- 
ical portraits of XVIIIth century in mezzo- 
tint. 

TOLEDO, 0. 

Toledo Museum of Art—Jan.: 
tions. 


Museum's collec- 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art—To Feb. 19: Mex- 
ican Art. To Feb. 14: Maurice J. Speiser col- 
lection. Plastic Club—To Jan. 31: Guest ex- 
hibit of Women painters. Mellon Galleries— 
Jan. 19-Feb. 6: Oils, Virginia Armitage Mc- 
Call. Philomusian Club—Jan.: Oils and water 
colors of the Wissahickon and Philadelphia, 
Paul Taylor. The Art Club—To Jan. 31: 
Paintings by the “Ten’’ Philadelphia Women 
Painters and Sculptors. Warwick Galleries 

—To Jan. 27: Paintings, Carl Nordstrum. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Carnegie Institute—To Feb. 18: Memorial ex- 
hibit paintings and drawings, Gari Melchers. 
SCRANTON, PA. 
Breemng Museum—Jan.: Illuminated manuscripts 
(A, F. A.). 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Faunce House Art Gallery—To Jan. 
Dance in Modern Art. 
COLUMBIA, 8. C. 
Columbia Art Association—To Jan. 28: Fifty 
Color prints of the year: 1933 (A. F. A.). 


20: The 





by Margaret W. Huntington. 


pears in her animated paintings is giving way 
to more selective choice of material and elimina- 
tion of excessive detail.” 

This same zest, Carlyle Burrows of the 
New York Herald Tribune observes, should be 
restrained more. “Everything she does,” he 
said, “is dynamic, filled with a sense of vitality 
and even when painting a sleepy village street 
she gives it an intense picturesqueness. Her 
obvious relish for painting, however, brings 
up complications which are not easily solved, 
and much could be done toward simplifying 
her often overfilled compositions.” 

Included in a group show in the same gal- 
lery are M. Azzi Aldrich, Saul Berman, Isabel 
Bishop, Homer Boss, Lynn Fausett, Chester 
Allan Gash, Mary Hutchinson, Adelaide Law- 
son, Irving Lehman, Oronzio Maldarelli, K. 
Miyamoto, Paul Meltsner, Paul Mommer, Wil- 
liam Palmer, Saul, Robert Stewart and Marko 
Vukovic. 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Brooks Memorial—Jan.: Oils by leading Massa- 
chusetts artists; drawings, Thomas Rowland- 


son; exhibit of illustrations for children’s 
books. 





FORT WORTH, 
Fort Worth Museum of Art—To Feb. 4: 
Annual exhibition of paintings by American 
artists from the Whitney Museum. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Museum of Fine Arts—To Feb. 1: 
exhibit of painting and 
artists. 


TEX. 
25th 


10th Annual 
sculpture, Houston 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Valentine Museum—To Jan. 30: 
by Whistler loaned by M. Knoedler. 
PULLMAN, WASHINGTON 
State College of Washington—Jan. 14-28: Mod- 
ern painting (A. F. A.). 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Henry Art Gallery—To Jan. 31: Architectural 
exhibition from Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. 


25 lithographs 


MADISON, WIS. 


University of Wisconsin—To Jan. 20: Sculpture 
and drawings, College Arts Artists Co-operative 
group. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Layton Art Gallery—Jan.: Prints, T. A. Blake- 
man, Donald Witherstine, Tod Lindenmuth; 
etchings and drypoints, Elizabeth Warren; 
paintings, Gerrit Sinclair, Charles Thwaites 
and others; lithographs and pastels, Schomer 


Lichtner. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Oshkosh Public Museum—Jan.: 
oils, etchings, water colors, 
cenzo D'Agostino. 


Exhibition of 
lithographs, Vin- 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES | 
? i Re : National Director: Florence Topping Green, Ni 
The Criterion of Quality is 104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 
the Acceptance by Informed 
and Competent Artists. AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 
a. > . a A 
On this Basis the Quality of THE ART PROJECT | . Cars were obtained by the Parents-Teachers 
Our Oil Colors has been Aid to needy artists is being carried on in | Association to bring the children in groups. a 
Amply Affirmed. many states through the Public Works of Art | The hostesses were supplied by the women’s 
Project, and the government is really inter- | clubs, and the art teachers of the college lec- 
Everywhere Able Artists and ested in what may be done for art in Amer- | tured to the groups as they visited the college 
Y - i ° " > 7 t E A 
Leading Art Schools Have Be- a ore = = e = first = museum. oe thousand —" took ad 
pace ac Pi cae to have a sic eve oe P an. ore sculp- a of the merreeeey - made notes Fe 
gm tors, printmakers and craftsmen are being put | for future use, and the teachers pronounced 
Users in Rapidly Increasing to work at once on murals, statuary and | it the most successful exhibit ever given in me 
paintings which will be the property of the | Montgomery for the development of art edu- 
Numbers. government. cation. 
i i It is an experiment that will either be As a final “touchdown,” the city federated 
n Entirely Fermanent st és aka ss nase ed ae oo 
. - isastrous or beneficial, according to the lead- | clubs offered a prize for the best original de- 
of Colors with Full Guaran ership. If recognized artists and sculptors | sign worked out in crayons or water colors. 
teed Composition on the are engaged to outline the plans, oversee the | The result has been a keener interest in art 
Labels, Sold at Reasonable work, and really direct the undertaking, giving | and a great desire to create something worth- 
. . the artists who have not the divine spark a | while. 
P FICES, 18 the Reason. purely mechanical part, the results will be Pe Meee be 
CWA Artists Appreciate This. satisfactory. If, on the contrary, each artist, AN OMISSION EXPLAINED of 
whether good or bad, is allowed to carry out A very beautiful series of post cards from mi 
. ; . 1, 1938 : , oss hpi tei . 
See p. 06 a pa — his own plans without the supervision of | the original paintings of Lesley Jackson, Wash- lig 
: skilled workers, there will probably be many | ington, D. C., has been noticed because of 
Ask eee School ove y a coat of whitewash used in the future to | the omission of the names of artists, sculptors sil 
Store, or if there is none to serve You, cover wild and horrible murals, and scores | or architects. = 
ask Us of so called works of art will be consigned A letter of explanation has been received 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS to cellars. ; from Mr. Jackson in which he said he heartily 
1127 W. SIXTH ST. CINCINNATI, 0. On the other hand, many a genius may | agreed with our policy of criticizing picture 
be discovered in some artist who lacks money | post cards for not acknowledging the artist or 
to develop his work. In history it will be | sculptor of a work of art, but that when he 
BL O CKX C OL ORS found that many of the — art projects | decided to issue the set of cards he at once 
in the world were executed under government | planned to have, on each card, the names. 
ol. WATER supervision, the frieze of the Parthenon, for | When the plates for the cards were made 
— instance. d dy for th inti a ) 
POWDER a Tees wera lle Aang ion Deacons : 
Artists’ Canvas MONTANA’S TRAVELLING SHOW doubt as to the architects to ascribe to one E 
Ss cieniehs diaaiiia< teas Mrs. Vesta Robbins, chairman of art for the | building, so he made a visit to the office where tl 
Mural Paintings State of Montana and member of the Great | the publicity for this building was prepared. 2 
10° - ye * —_ and Falls Chapter of the A. A. P. L. writes of the After being passed from one person to an- n 
eet wi success of the exhibition she organized. She | other, he was asked to come again i f 
y > ; gain in a few 
* ane oot a es says the recently arranged travelling collection | days as it was necessary to take the matter 7 
50 yards long. of Montana professional art has been wonder- | yp with some person higher in authority. > 
fully well received. For instance, more than | When he went the second time. he was told ‘ 
a thousand people signed the register at Lewis- | that they did : i 
aes y did not care to have any archi- 
Manufacturers of town, where the exhibition was held for three | tect’s name put on the card because J might i 
“Clover Brand” days. Several paintings were sold and artists | make it appear that they sponsored the card. i 
Products received commissions for others. Several new | He was cautioned that he did not have the I 
Sikes ten ines ent paintings have on one to the collection. right to use anyone’s name without his per- : 
it Samples asabems “apes mission. He writes “Some of the architects ‘ 
AN A and sculptors were dead. I did not know the 
ERNST. H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. The art chairman of the Federated Clubs See 6h the othes. | TE aicht ‘be = eks . 
Gur Only How York Oly Attrem in Montgomery, Ala., who is also art director ; : . 





129-131 W. 31st STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. before I received answers to my letters of 


inquiry. Some might not take the trouble to 
answer at all. The printer was waiting for 
my material. That is why I regretfully omitted 
the names of sculptors and architects from 
all of the cards. 
a 
A CHICAGO EXHIBITION 

The present exhibition in the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Club under the direction of Miss Magda 
Heuermann, chairman of the local chapter of 
the A. A. P. L. consists of water colors, sil- 
houettes, illustrations and daintily colored 
flower paintings in pastel by Mrs. Katherine 
Chapman Fowler, of Detroit, Mich. 

é'-2- 
MR. CHAPMAN’S BROADCAST 

Mrs. William Wempie announces that she 
hopes all A. A. P. L. and club members will 
remember to tune in on WOR at 1.05 P. M. 
on Jan. 22 to hear the art program by Mr. 
Charles S$. Chapman. 





of the Women’s College, Mrs. Georgie T. 
Rivers, writes about a unique plan that may 
interest other associations. She calls it “A 
Trip Around the World in a Museum.” Being 
restricted financially, she suggested to the 
chairman of each club te search for hidden 
treasures in their own midst, articles of in- 
terest they had secured in their travels, and 
they brought beautiful things originating alli 
the way from Alaska to Africa. Twelve show 
cases, eight feet long, containing three shelves, 
were procured, which displayed the articles to 
advantage. After marking each piece, desig- 
nating the lender and the elements of interest, 
they were arranged by countries, which num- 
bered thirty-six. Drawings, paintings and com- 
mercial art work by the students of the art 
department of the Women’s College, Mont- 
gomery, lined the walls. On the opening day 
the faculties of all of the schools were in- 
vited in order that they could see the exhibit 
and correlate it with their work. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


‘ational Chairman : F. Ballard Wiilliams 
. 152 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Secretary : Wilford S. Conrow 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Regional Chapters Committee 
Chairman: George Pearse Ennis 
681 5th Avenue, New York City 





National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman : Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,” Millbrook, N. Y. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 





ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL 
LEAGUE 
For the election of officers and of several 
members of the National Executive Committee 


Friday Evening, January 26, 1934 
in the 


Academy Room 
FINE ARTS BUILDING 
215 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


The broad scope of the years’ activities will 
be reviewed in the reports of the officers and 
of the chairmen of the various National Com- 
mittees, followed by something of the usual 
light vein. : 

The attendance of all members, where pos- 
sible, is requested. 


OILS, DRIERS AND VARNISHES 


Some Excerpts from the Lectures of 
MARTIN FISCHER 


Made by 
LUCIA D. LEFFINGWELL 
[Continued from Last Issue] 





Linseed oil is obtained by subjecting ground 
flax seed to great pressure. If done without 
heat, little oil is obtained, but this is pale. 
Heat is used to increase the yield of oil from 
the seed but the product is then darker. To 
make such material usable, especially in con- 
nection with light-colored pigments like the 
whites, it is bleached. Three methods are 
employed: the oil is treated (1) with sulphuric 
acid, (2) with a peroxide of some sort, or (3) 
with a “mechanical” decolorizer like fuller’s 
earth. Of the three methods, the last is the 
least harmful. The difficulty lies in getting the 
bleaching agent out of the oil after it has once 
been added. It is easiest in the last named 
instance but fairly impossible when sulphuric 
acid and the peroxides are used. Introduced 
originally to bleach the oil, these end by 
bleaching the picture. 

Such facts emphasize the importance of ob- 
taining a raw and untreated article. But even 
such oil may show a greenish tinge. It dis- 
appears if the oil is exposed to light which ex- 
plains why the artist should keep his stock 
in glass bottles: and exposed to sunshine (but 
tightly corked so as not to expose it to the 
oxidizing effects of the air). The bleaching 
effect of light on oil explains why oil paintings 
stored in the dark sink in key, to recover their 
— brightness when again brought into the 
ight. 

3 OTHER OILS—The advantages of per- 
illa, poppy-seed and walnut oils over linseed 
are chiefly those of quicker drying. They 
are also paler but their dried paint films are 
generally held to be more brittle. Because of 
its pale color poppy-seed oil is commonly 
used in the manufacture of the ready-to-use 
whites and other light-colored pigments. When 
the artist has made up his mind as to which 
binder he will employ, he ought to use it 








throughout his work. This is because differ- 
ent oils, in drying, expand and contract to 
different degrees so that to vary the binder is 
to make for unequal stresses in the paint film 
and thus to favor cracking. 

4 DRYING OR OXIDATION OF OIL 
—The absorption of oxygen by any drying oil 
increases its volume (as much as 15 to 20 per- 
cent in the case of linseed oil). Such volume 
increase must go somewhere. It produces 
the “waves” and “wrinkles” on the artist’s 
canvas, especially if he is given to using too 
much oil or paints “thick.” The oxygen ab- 
sorption is followed by a giving off of car- 
bonic acid. The latter leads to volume de- 
crease in the paint film (again some 10 to 20 
percent). The coincident shrinkage favors 
cracking, most marked, again, if the paint is 
laid on thick or with too much oil. On such 
account the artist should endeavor to work 
with a medium of oil. But there are other 
reasons for this rule. 
(or to paint upon a too absorbent ground) 
is to work with insufficient binder to hold 
the pigment particles together. From an 
artistic point of view the effect is often agree- 
able for it gives an oil painting that dry, bright 
look (because there is air between the paint 
particles) so much admired in pastels; but 
it also yields a colored surface that “chalks” 
easily—a property that makes pastels the evan- 
escent things they are. Too much oil, on the 
other hand (because it fills the spaces be- 
tween the pigment particles), lowers the whole 
tone of a picture. The painter who strives 
for a lasting work of art and yet desires not to 
kill the key of his canvas must, therefore, 
avoid either extreme. 

GRINDING ONE’S OWN PAINT—An art- 
ist who, to know his craft from its foundations, 
will at least experiment with the business of 
preparing his own ready-to-use paint mixtures 
soon discovers that his several pigments do not 
mix equally well with the oil of his choice and 
that the resultant products differ greatly in 
“body.” The first difficulty may be overcome 
by “wetting” his powdered pigments with a 
little turpentine or with a few drops of alcohol 
before adding oil. The second has to do with a 
slow interaction of the pigment with the oil.* 
With some pigments (like chromium oxide) this 
interaction is practically absent, with others 
(like lead white) of an agreeable middle 
amount, with still others (like alizarine) so 
strong that when the material is stored for any 
length of time it becomes hard (the paint 
manufacturers call it “livering”). The artist 
can avoid the third extreme by using his mix- 
tures “fresh.” Where his mixtures turn out too 
thin (as for impasto painting) he may either 
(1) mix his pigment with a thicker oil or 
(2) add a stiffening agent. This is what the 
professional manufacturers do, but since, too 
often, they do not disclose their methods or 
change them depending upon what pigment is 
being made into a “tube color” the painter 

*The matter is too complicated to discuss here. 
Those interested in its scientific aspects may find 


it in Fischer and Suer: Kolloid-Zeitschr, 60, 71 
(1982). 


To use too little oil, 
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Schneider & Co., Inc. 


ARTIST’S MATERIALS 


EXCLUSIVELY 
& 


Mail orders executed 


128 West 68th St., New York 
TRafalgar 7-8553 


‘Papers for ‘Printing 
Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 


Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 


A large variety of Sur- 

faces and Textures. Prices 

and Samples on request. 
Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street New York City 








TIZIAN 


ARTIST OIL COLORS 


Old formula + Imported ingredients = 
FGlors of Rare Brilliance 


At Artists’ Supply Stores or Write Us for Price List. 


TIZIAW COLOR CO., sour nec RocaestER.wy. 





is likely to find himself mixing several different 
“media” (binders) upon his canvas. The 
trouble is that they may have widely differing 
degrees of expansion or contraction. On this 
account I urge, as a thicker oil, “stand” oil 
(linseed oil boiled without a drier, and ob- 
tainable in all degrees of thickness up to the 
consistency of tar) or as a stiffening agent, alu~ 
minium stearate. One to three percent of 
the latter will stiffen ordinary raw linseed oil 
to the consistency of butter. Because “stand” 
oil is still linseed oil and because aluminium 
stearate is closely related to the “normal” 
constituents of various pigments and oils both 
are without any great effect upon the “paint” 
with which the artist is writing his message. 
The manufacturers frequently add “varnishes” 
or “waxes” to stiffen their paints but, for the 
reasons given below, this may not always be 
the best practice. 


TURPENTINE—To reduce the consistency 
of a ready-to-use oil paint, oil of turpentine 
is best. It should be the pure “gum spirit” 
made by “steam distillation” and not that ob~ 
tained by the destructive distillation of saw 
dust or wood which yields a turpentine not 
chemically inert and poisonous alike to the 
artist and his product). Since turpentine is it- 
self a “fat” it cannot affect chemically the 
“oils” that the painter employs. Larch oil is 
only a European type of turpentine and spike 
oil or lavender oil offers the American painter 
no advantage over turpentine. Besides acting 
as a diluent that evaporates quickly, turpentine 
serves another useful end. Mixed with the 


painter’s medium or wiped over the surface 
of a dried paint film it “bites” into this, thus 
making a freshly laid on film adhere better. 
For mere dilution effect some painters have 
used hydrocarbons like “benzine” or kerosene. 
[Continued back on page 26] 
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San Francisco Sees 


“Madonna and Child, St. John the Baptist and St. Catherine,” 
by Giovanni Del Biondo (Florentine, 1356-1392). 


A comprehensive collection of more than 
60 Italian paintings, representing a portion 
of the famous Samuel H. Kress collection of 
New York, is being shown at the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor through Feb- 
ruary 18. With artists representing the 
Sienese, Florentine, Central Italian, North 
Italian and Venetian schools, the exhibition 
afford: an unusual opportunity to study the 
development of painting from the last quarter 
of the XIIIth through the end of the XVIIIth 
century. 

Since the arts were engaged almost ex- 
clusively in the service of the church and 
religious Medieval times 
up to the Reformation, a preponderance of 
religious art resulted. This phase is well 
represented in the Kress collection, along with 
the period of individualism which developed 
in portraits, mythological and allegorical sub- 
jects and landscapes. 

Junius Cravens, writing in the 


organizations, from 


San Fran- 


Judgment Pending 
page 4] 

select artists whose creations would be meri- 
torious. Whether they are making the mis- 
takes and exercising the favoritism they are 
charged with by protesting artists, only the 
future can determine. 

Some of the art critics write discontented- 
ly on the subject, others with satisfaction. 
Helen Appleton Read of the Brooklyn Eagle 
SAYS : 

“By means of the Public Works of 
Art Project not only is the ideal of a closer 
relationship between artists and state realized 
but the artist should feel that he has been 
recognized as a virtual and integral part of 
the nation, which recognition should act as 
a challenge so that he will dedicate his best 


[Continued from 
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cisco News, says: “Primitive paintings, so 
called, are of especial interest to the artist of 
today because of the soundly constructed 
rhythmical design which generally characterizes 
them. It was largely due to a realization that 
such essential organization had practically fal- 
len into disuse during the decadent era of the 
eighteenth and nineteeth centuries that our 
contemporary ‘modernistic’ movement came in- 
to being. 

“Because of its inclusion of. a large number 
of -Italian primitive or Early Renaissance 


| paintings, as well as many belonging to the 


True Renaissance, the Kress collection should 
prove to be as instructive to the laymen who 
do not understand the objective of contem- 
porary art as to students of the subject.” 

Mr. Kress has provided a 56-page catalogue 
for the instruction of visitors, and in it are 
of the 60 paintings shown. 
Among the various schools and artists repre- 
sented are the following: 


| work to the furthering of this relationship.” 


And on the broader aspects of the govern- 


| ment’s interest in art she refers to President 
| Roosevelt’s message to congress, and writes: 
| “From the practical standpoint the Govern- 
| ment is to assume still greater responsibility 


in directing the co-ordinating activities hith- 
erto regarded as being primarily the concern 
of individuals and private enterprise. That 
art should also fall into line, be regimented 
to, fit into the vast co-operative lite en- 
visioned by the President as the means 
whereby we are to arrive at spiritual and 
economic salvation, is obvious and logical. 
For unquestionably the paragraph in which 
the President summed up the larger aspects 
of the program as being ‘designed to save 
from destruction and to keep for the future 
the genuinely important values created by 


| 
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Kress Collection of Old Masters 


“Portrait of a Young Man,” by Jacopo Carrucci, called Pontormo, 
(Florentine School, 1494-1556). In the Kress Collection. 


Sienese—Ugolino da Siena, Pietro Lorenzetti 
Il Maestro d’Ovile, Luca di Tomme, Martino! 
di Bartolommeo, Sano di Pietro, Matteo di 
Giovanni. Florentine—Agnolo Gaddi, Giow 
vanni del Biondo, Rosello di Jacopo Franchi, 
Beri di Bicci, Andrea di Giusto, Paolo Schiavo,’ 
Cosimo Roselli, Giovanni Battista Utili da! 
Faenza, Bartolommeo di Giovanni, Bastian! 
Mainardi, Piero di Cosimo, Fra Bartolomeo, 
Franciabigio, Giuliano Bugiardini, Pontormoy 
Francesco Salviati. Central Italian—Allegrettoy 
Nuzi, Girolamo Genga, Giovanni Pannint 
North Italian—Giovanni Baronzio, Benedetto 
Bembo, Garofalo, Gaudenzio Ferrari, Alessan=: 
dro Moretto, Vittore Ghislandi. Venetian 

Jacobello del Fiore, Michele Giambono, An 
tonio and Bartolommeo Vivarini, Carlo Crivelli, 
Marxo Basaiti, Benedetto Diana, Dosso Dossi 
Lorenzo Lotto, Paris Bordone, Bonifazio Ver- 
onese, Jacopo Tintoretto, Marco and Sebas-j 
tiano Ricci, Canaletto and Guardi. 


modern society, may be interpreted to im- 
clude art.” 

Some of the critics write sardonically of 
the situation. H. L. Dungan in the Oakland 
Tribune says: “Art wars have been con 
tinuous since the days of the cave dwellers, 
but it looks now as if the real war was about) 
to open. Just how we shall decorate Amer- 
ica will not be decided without more fur 
flying than paint. Anyway, the war for art 
will take the artists’ minds off the struggle 
for food.” 

The government has demanded real art, 
has directed the regional committees to pro- 
vide real art; hundreds of rejected and hun- 
gry artists allege incompetence and favorit-" 
ism. The work must be completed by Feb. 
15. After that, the atmosphere will probably 
be thick with the “flying fur.” 
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